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“The Marseillaise is 
Worth a Million 
Men to France ” 

—Thomas A. Edison 


iore 


MR. THOMAS EDISON, in an article to be 
published in THE ETUDE next month says, “The 
Marseillaise is worth a million men to France.’’ 

THIS IS THE GREATEST HOUR IN 
HISTORY for American Music Workers. 

PATRIOTISM ! COURAGE ! OPTIMISM ! 
The inseparable elements of victory all re¬ 
spond to the inspiration of music. 

IF YOU CAN NOT GO TO THE FRONT, 
do your duty at home and work with your 
music as you never have worked before. 


THE ETUDE, BEGINNING NEXT MONTH, 
will provide its readers with some of the strong¬ 
est opinions of great minds upon the need of 
music in wartime at the front and aft home. 
Show these opinions to all people who should 
be convinced. Make it a part of your bit. Be 
proud of serving your art and your country. 
Here are some of the names of public-spirited 
men and women who have sent us their in¬ 
fluential statements upon the subject. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott Dr. Anna Howard Shaw Mr. Thomas Edison 
Hon. Henry Van Dyke Miss Ida M. Tarbell Mr. John Luther Long 
Mr. Owen Wister and many others 


Mr. Harold Bauer’s remarkably interesting and helpful Conferences will continue in 
The Etude for the next four months. They are merely an indication of what the “Greater 
Etude” is becoming. It is particularly important that musical interest during the’com¬ 
ing six months should be enthusiastically supported by all music lovers. 


Are Yota Tailing Part in the "Greater Rttadie 5 * Campaign? 

Better Music Stronger Articles Larger Departments 


We want to send you gratis 25 Profit Sharing 
Etude Stamps which if used as intended will be 
worth twenty-five cents each or 36.25 in all. 

You get these stamps entirely without any 
more cost or expense than that of mailing us a postal 
with your address and request. 

There is no further obligation. If you cannot 
use the stamps you need not even return them to us. 


This Campaign should appeal particularly to 
teachers at this critical time. The Etude champ¬ 
ions the rights of Music Teachers at all times and 
teachers are always liberally rewarded for their 
efforts in extending the work of this monthly. 

Secure your share in the profits of “The Etude” 
by using these stamps in the “Greater Etude” 
Campaign which closes April 30th. 


Theo. Presser Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM REWARD 


SIX SURE BLOOM ROSES 

FOR 

TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ETUDE 

To show our appreciation to those who influence new sub¬ 
scribers to take THE ETUDE regularly, we have arranged 
a special premium reward of Six Everblooming Roses 
for Two New Subscriptions to THE ETUDE. 



plants, which have been 
grown for us by one of 
the largest rose growers 
of America. They are 
well packed and guaran¬ 
teed to reach their desti¬ 
nation in good condition. 
Roses will not be shipped 
until the proper time. 

THE ETUDE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dates to Plant Roses 


tude of Florida, California, T«as . . . 
tude of Arizona, Oklahoma, South Carolii 
tude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia 
tude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri . . 
tude oflowa, Ohio, West Virginia . . . 

tude of Montana, Michigan, New York at 


after March 15 


SEND ORDERS ONLY TO 


Anyone Can Earn These ETUDE Premiums 

IN A FEW MINUTES OF SPARE TIME 

Every minute has a money value if one knows 
how to cash it. A few minutes each day. spent 
in getting Etude subscriptions will enable anyone to 

OBTAIN A FINE MUSICAL LIBRARY 



THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Orth, 

Teacher and Composer of Boston 
has said: 

“It looks to me as if the day is likely 
to come when no music room will 
be considered quite complete without 
a talking machine.” 

J. Lawrence Erb, 

of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, has said: 

“In ten years or more, during most of 
which time I have used talking ma¬ 
chines in teaching, I have found not a 
single instance where they have been 
other than a benefit to the students.” 

Rossiter W. Cole, 

Distinguished Composer, Organist 
and Teacher of Chicago, has said: 

“I think no thorough teacher of music 
need fear the rivalry of any mechan¬ 
ical instrument.” 

Our New Talking 
Machine Department 

We have announced the opening 
of a new Talking Machine Depart¬ 
ment and we shall carry a complete 
stock of the Victor line, but it is 
our purpose to devote special at¬ 
tention to those records which 
will cultivate a knowledge of, and 
a love for, the best in music. 

The exceptional strides made in 
providing records which the intel¬ 
ligent teacher of today, can use 
to complement the regular work 
of both instrumental and vocal 
pupils, makes the teaching record 
extremely desirable. The talking 
machine opens a whole new world 
of interests and revitalizes the 
work of thousands of teachers. 

We shall esteem it a privilege if 
you will consult us freely regard¬ 
ing both machines and records, 
whether you purchase direct from 
us or elsewhere. 

Our mail order department will give 
you prompt and efficient service. 

Theo. Presser Company, Phila, Pa 
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The Valuable Publications of a Mail Order Supply House 


These two pages are a little catalog of valuable Presser publications, and cover every field oi piano¬ 
forte and vocal education from the earliest to the most advanced grades. There is a large stock from 
which to choose and both prices and terms are most attractive for teacher and school. Some of the 
works you may have; others, equally valuable, you may not have. There is a large stock from which 
to choose and both prices and terms are attractive. 


PRIMERS—RUDIMENTARY WORKS 

CLARKE H A. Theory Explained .0 Piano 
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Firojressiw 

PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES—Continued PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES—Continued 
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CLEMENTE M. Gr.du. ad Parna.aum. 1 00 
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LANDOP 

LESCHI 


MacFARI 

MASON, 
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PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES—Continued 

PISCHNA. Silty Progrea.iT. Eierciaea. Jl 25 

^T^-^.^I^Oct.T.PUyin, ‘ 8 


In 

IS 

studi«,op.iM4 IS 



DORING.C. H. School of Octere Playing. Op. 8 

, 

HELLER.STEPHEN. 25MelodiousStudiei,Op.45 1 

“ 30 Progressive Studies, Op. 46. 1 

“ 25 Studies, Op. 47.,1 

HERZ, H. Scales and Eiercises. 

KLEINE PISCHNA. 

KOELLING, CARL. Major and Minor. 

This work takes the pupil in the second or 
third grade through all the major and minor 



:i 







Book I. Left Hand Technic; Book II, Right 
Hand Technic; Book 111, Hand. Together; 
Book IV, Arpeggio.; Book V, Double Note.; 
Book VI, Octere. and Chords; Book VII, 
The Trill, Book VIII, Various Difficulties; 


=§gfl=?JH 3 %S 

VOGT, J.p 240ct.Tr, Studies, Op. MS. 7S 

ORGAN WORKS 

' ,o,.„ 4gr.d.., 


REED ORGAN PLAYER. Collection of ela 
ROGERS, J. H. Graded Materials for Pipe Or; 

STAINER, Dr. j. The Organ 
STANDARD ORGANIST. Pipe Organ Pieces. 
WHITING,GEO. E. 24 Progressive Studies foi 

PipeOrgan. To follow the elementary sU.». 
“ The Beginner’s Pipe Organ Book. A standard 


OUR USUAL LIBERAL DISCOUNTS APPLY 

THEO. PRESSER CO. “ON SALE” PLAN 

guarantees satisfaction. A stock of music on hand at all times to select from, for every purpose, the same large 
discount as though the music was purchased outright, and a guarantee of satisfaction if you will but name a few pieces 
or studies, so that our information will be of a comprehensive nature. Send your order, no preliminary correspondence 
is necessary. You pay for only what you use and return the remainder. Music not used is returned to us but once a year. 
Settlements are to be made at least once a year, preferably in June or July. 

NEW MUSIC AND NOVELTIES ON SALE. 


| Thousands of teachers know all about the Theo. Presser “On Sale” system (described at the bottom of 
| this advertisement ) but many have “put off” writing the first letter requesting a selection, with the privi- 
I lege of having any of the following books right in their own homes to examine at leisure , to play over the 
| pieces, etc. “On Sale” packages may be retained for six months or more, paying only for what is used. 

I Now is the time to send for a selection of books and music for 1918. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 

I.S. .AIbun.ofFaTorit.Pi.ee. $0 50 

2 K-^^" anoWork, ::: ‘5 

so 

MADE, C. Album of Favorite Composition. 75 


- 



: 1 


" Standard Compositions, Vol. I, Grac 

Vol. VII, Grade VII. each. 

MENDELSSOHN. Songs Without Words 

oletel . 

MODERN DANCE ALBUM. 

MODERN DRAWING-ROOM PIECES 
MOZART, W. A. Sonatas, 2 vols., each 

PARLOR and SCHOOL MARCHES ... 


PIANO COLLECTIONS—Continued 






PIANO COLLECTIONS—FOUR HANDS 



160 pages, 10 famous overtures, incl 
Poet and Peasant, Martha, Carmen, ' 

TWo'piANISTS. 

VERY FIRST DUET BOOK. 

Pieces in the first and second grades fc 


VOCAL METHODS AND STUDIES MUSICAL THFORY, REFERENCE BOOKS , 


w: 4 sei£^.. c 


MYER '= 


2LS «BJS-"=S 




CLARKE^ H H A. Counterpoint, Strict and Free 


SENT ON EXAMINATION TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES 


j CATALOGS THAT ARE CLASSIFIED GUIDES 

0 of musical works, including Singer’s Hand Book, Piano Study Guide, Hand Book for Violin Music, Hand Book 
fj for Pipe and Reed Organ, Choir and Chorus Hand Book, Hand Book for 4, 6, 8 and 12 Hands, Catalog of Juvenile 
] Musical Publications. Thematic Catalogs and complete Catalogs of Vocal and Instrumental Music will be sent to 
I you on request, without obligating you to buy. Our Octavo Catalog is extensive and comprehensive, continually 
j increasing with many notable accessions. We publish anthems, choruses and part songs, all styles, and in all degrees 
] of difficulty. We aim to assist in every way possible the busy organist and choral director. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iL LITERATURE-Continued 
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HEACOX, ARTHUR E. Ear Training . . 75 
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Favor it. 50 I 


Chorus Conducting! !' IIS 

VIOLIN 

, 0 . 

F ^Jct.,°r ra,k “" a 3 

- 

3 Books * nd * 

STANDAI 
STUDENT 

TOURS. B 0m Comp°e?« Instructor for Violin. 

WATSON. MABEL M. B.I Canto Method for th. 

Positively ^the^most^ elementary method 

WICHTL, n G. en Op. r ID?The W>g Violinist . 
WOHLFAHRT, F. Elementary Violin Method for 
Beginners, Op. 38. 

TEACHERS’ SPECIALTIES 

BILLS OR RECEIPTS. Package of 100. 

BLANK BILLS. Large size (SO) 

BLANK MUSIC BOOKS. 6 stave's, 32 pages! 

8 staves! 40 page !..' ! 

BLANK MUSIC PA^ER? 12, 14 or 16 staves, 
and Vocal, size 11 x 14 inches, per quire 
Octavo size, 7 x 11 inches. 10 or 12 staves, 

6 lines, ividespacing, 7 x 8K, 100 sheets !! 
CLARKE. H. A. Harmony Tablet... 

GUARD, F.F. Music Pupil's Lesson Book and 
Practice Record. 

MUSIC TEACHER'S DESK TABLET. Pad of 100 
MUSIC WRITING PENS. Per dozen 
PRESSER'S FIRST MUSIC WRITING BOOK 
STANDARD PRACTICE SLIPS. Pad of 100 
STANDARD LESSON RECORD. 

STUDENT'S HARMONY TABLET..! ” 

TIME CARDS. Lesson and Practice Record. 
Package of 25. 

METRONOMES 

MAELZEL,.METRONOME. Without Bell, De- 

tachable Door, American. 

With Bell, Detachable Door, American 
Without Bell. Attached Door, American;! 

With Bell, Attached Door, American. 
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There are frequent changes to i 


5 place for the newer instruction books 


SPELLING LESSONS IN TIME AND NOTATION 

"“’is 


FIFTY-ONE OLD HUNGARIAN 

MELODIES FOR THE PIANO 

SsSftlsSi 


PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR THE 
YOUNG PLAYER 


IS SB First and Second Grade Teaching Works SB ffi 

STUDENT’S BOOK 

Price, 30 Cents Scho< 

■ESS 

tmfiM 

PICTURES FROM FAIRYLAND 



W Violin Works SB 

CANTO METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 
Pr 

s°o d f ^y 



MUSICAL WORKS OF VALUE 


ARTISTIC VOCAL ALBUM 

Low Voice Price, $1.00 

IjISSmSS 

NEW STANDARD SONG ALBUM 

■ 

H EB Organ IE IE 

ORGAN MELODIES 



THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The World of Music 





Henry Heindl, for thirty years a viola 


The time limit for the Coolidge string 
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CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1918 
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The Hidden Beauties 
in the Music of the 
American Indian 

The Indian ivorks of Carlos 'Troyer are steadily winning a Ttoidespread interest. 
They have a romantic and historic appeal and musically 
are of great impressiveness. 

Traditional Songs of the Zunis by Carlos Troyer 

Original Indian songs and chants recorded during 'bisits to the tribe, and 
harmonized. A historic description of its origin is prefixed to each song. 



The Indian Music 
of Thurlow Lieurance 

Aooah—Love Song from the Red Willow Pueblos .25 

At the Sundown.40 

By the Waters of Minnetonka (Violin or Flute 

Ad. Lib.). 60 

Her Blanket—From the Navajo. .25 

Love Song—From the Red Willow Pueblos . .25 

Lullaby. „ . .40 

■My Silver Throated Fawn—Sioux Love Song . .25 

Pakoble—The Rose. .25 

Pa-Pup-Ooh—Deer Flower. .25 

Rainbow Land. Violin and’cello obbl.. .60 

Sioux Serenade. Flute obbl.. .50 

Sacrifice, The. .40 

Weaver, The—The Blanket—Her Rosary. .25 

A SLUMBER SONG 


1. The Sunrise Call, or Echo Song. $0.50 

2. Incantation Upon a Sleeping Infant (Zuni'an 

Lullaby). . .30 

3. Invocation to the Sun-God (Zunian Lullaby) .30 


4. Zuni Lover’s Wooing, or Blanket Song 


These 


lingle co 


i. * and 3, should b 
imber. The first si 


sleep. In the second song the Mother asks the 
Sun-God's protection, for she thinks the power 
of her earthly care ceases as the child drifts into 
Sleepland. 



In Press 

A STRIKING NOVELTY 
FOR CONCERT OR RECITAL 

American Indian Rhapsody 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

On Themes Recorded and Suggested by Thurlow Lieurance 

By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1*00 
This is a real Rhapsody of unusual 
significance. It is not a medley, but 
is worked out in thorough, artistic form. 
The themes are all genuine Indian 
themes which have been developed 
along accepted lines. It is of about 
the same grade of difficulty as Liszt's 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody and we 
believe does for the music of the Am¬ 
erican Indian what the famous com¬ 
poser did for the music of another land. 
The Rhapsody is the right length and 
style for exhibition playing. 


7. The Great Rain Dance of the Zunis 

8. Indian Fire Drill Song, Uru-Kuru (Mohave 

Apach') with English and Indian text 
With description of the production of 
fire by revolving the fire stick between 
the palms of the hands. 

(N. B.—The accompaniment of this 
song alone is a complete transcription 
as a piano solo.) 

9. Hymn to the Sun. 

An ancient, esoteric Jubilee song of the 
Sun-Worshippers, with an bistoiic 
note on the Cliff-dweller’s derivation 
of their music from the sun’s rays. 

10. Sunset Song, a thanks-offering to the Sun 

Recorded and described, with English and 
Indian text. 


An Indian Music Lecture 

giving an historic outline of the Cliff-dwellers of the 
South-West their customs, government, psychic prac¬ 
tices and their fascinating and remarkable music by 
Carlos Troyer. Price, $0.50 

An Album of Nine Indian Songs 

with interesting descriptive notes based on personal ex¬ 
periences among the tribes by Thurlow Lieurance. 
Price, $1.25 


O UR OFF ER 

We will send on request, subject to our “On Sale" terms only, 
a specially selected folder of Indian Music. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Music America Likes 

Nearly two years ago The Etude made an investigation 
of 150 recital’programs sent in from all parts of the country, 
with the view of finding out which composers were most fre¬ 
quently represented. Now a similar audit has been conducted 
with very interesting results. .From a box containing four hun¬ 
dred anil sixty-two programs sent to The Etude from nearly 
every State in the Union, one hundred and sixty were picked out 
at random and the composers classified. Here are the two lists, 
showing the number of times each composer’s name appeared: 


Chopin 
Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 

Bach. 

Schubert .. 
Grieg .... 
Schumann 
M acDowell 
Mozart . .. 


. 44 


Chopin 
Schumai 
Beethovi 
Bach .. 


. 40 Lisz 


43 


Schubert . 

Mozart . 

Grieg . 

MacDowell . 

Mendelssohn. 

The names are identical, although in a somewhat different 
order. In addition to the above statistics, the list of names not 
given above shows that 317 compositions by American composers 
were performed. There was a great increase in the compositions 
of French and Belgian composers, as also in the case of Russian 
composers. Brahms and then Mrs. Beach (who ties at 16 with 
Wagner and Dvorak) follow in order the list given above. It is 
surprising to note that the name of Haydn appears only six 
times in the new audit, while that of Weber comes in for three 
counts. Debussy had ten and Nevin six. On the whole, the 
tendency to use better and better music in America is in a very 
healthy state. The progress is gradual and substantial. 

The Chance for American Opera 

American musicians have just now been rejoicing because 
there have been opportunities to present three new works by 
American composers during this season. Perhaps we should be 
glad of our trinity of masterpieces, but it seems somewhat com¬ 
promising to read in L’Arte Piunistica (Naples) a list of the new 
operatic works given in Italy during the past year, when the 
little land of Melody was meeting one of the most perilous mili¬ 
tary situations since the day when Alaric with his Gothic hordes 
came down upon Rome. 

Last year Italy produced sixty-seven new operas. Nine of 
these works were produced in Milan, six in Turin, sixteen in 
Rome, seven in Florence, four in Palermo and so on. There 
were several new productions in opera houses in cities that many 
Americans would find it difficult to identify in their memories, — 
such cities as Bergamo, Piacenza, Taranto, Mantova, Massa, 
Imola, Oneglia, Trapani, etc. Of course, those familiar with 
the kind of productions given to opera in some of the smaller 
cities of Italy, know that there is a vast distance between them 
and the gorgeous and consummately artistic productions of the 
Metropolitan, La Scala and Covent Garden. However, they 
are productions, and give the aspiring composer his chance. 

Of the sixty-seven new' operas done in Italy last year, only 
four are by composers widely known in America (two by Busoni, 
one by Puccini, one by Mascagni) Another indication of the 
Italian alertness is the fact that the operatic productions are 


divided into several distinct classes,—Opera Serie, Opera Mis- 
tero, Opera Comico, Feirie, Leggenda, Poema, Fiaba, Vaudeville, 
Commedia, Rivista (Review) and Operettas. Of the sixty-seven 
presented, fifty-five were given over to the lighter class, or had 
comedies for their background, as had Puccini’s La Rondine. 
This is frequently the result of war in musical countries. The 
need for diversion is always very great when the strain and 
anxiety of the public is the heaviest. 

While there is little doubt that much of the music produced 
in small continental opera houses has in it nothing of permanent 
value; there nevertheless remains the fact that Verdi climbed to 
his height by means of the opportunities offered him through 
the smaller opera houses, and that modern Italian operatic 
music of to-day has been fostered by the fact that Grand Opera 
in Italy has not been exclusively confined to great cities. 

Mine. Florence Easton’s article on this subject in this issue 
is highly significant. 

Spring Sunshine 

“What shall I give my pupil to hold his interest during 
the coming warm spring days?” 

That is a question which many teachers are asking now. 
The glorious out-of-doors on the really thrilling days of May 
and June make it difficult for even the most ardent adults to 
work without some sneaking longing for an excursion into the 
magic country of the trees and the fields. 

The teacher knows that discipline at such a time of the 
year amounts to admonition, and admonition is dreadfully out 
of tune with the inspiration of the hour. 

Why not do this? Why not fall in line with the spirit of 
springtime and see that the little folks have pieces that sug¬ 
gest springtime, purling brooks (Lack), the song of the lark 
(Tchaikowsky), flowers (Wachs), trees (Merkel). 

Your publisher will be very glad to send you an interesting 
selection of Spring time, Flower time, Woods time, Sunshine 
and Happiness time pieces in any grade you need. Be armed 
with them and at the first sign of sluggishness, bring out a 
bright, cheerful piece and watch the results. 


A Noble Response 

“The Fight in Defence of Music” page in the last 
issue emphasizing the fact that music is more needed now than 
at any other time in our history has already met with magnifi¬ 
cent support from many distinguished American citizens. 
Among those who have responded to The Etude’s appeal to 
endorse our stand, whose immensely valuable opinions will be 
given in the next issue are: 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Anna Shaw, 

Hon. Henry Van Dyke, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 

Mr. Thomas Edison, Mr. Owen Wister, 

Air. John Luther Long, and many others. 

The force of these opinions is so great and the need to the 
American musician at this hour so important that we earnestly 
hope that every reader of The Etude will go far out of his 
way to see that every one in his circle of acquaintances may 
be convinced that music is one of the great needs of the hour. 
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To forestall possible criticism of our omission of 
some names, which one and another person may deem 
should have been included, we would remind our 
readers that once outside of the dozen or twenty 


Bach, German (Saxon). 
Balfe, Irish. 

Beethoven, born in Germany, 
Belgian. 

Bemberg, French (Hebrew). 
Bellini, Sicilian. 

Bennett, English. 

Berlioz, French. 

Bizet, French (Hebrew). 
Bloch, Ernest, Swiss (He- 

Boellman, born in Alsace, 
French. 

Bolto, Italian (mother Pol- 


Srahms, German (Hanover¬ 
ian). 

Bruch, born in Germany 
(Hebrew). 

Bruckner, Austrian. 

3usoni, Italian (maternal 
grandfather German). 


Colridge-Taylor, born in 
England (father African 
negro, mother English). 


Cowe'n, born in Jamaica 
(English Hebrew). 

Cramer, German (lived in 
England from infancy). 

Cui, Russian. 

Czerny, born in Austria, Bo¬ 
hemian. 

David, Felleien, French. 

David, Ferdinand, born in 
Germany (Hebrew). 

D'Albert; born in Scotland 
(father of French ances¬ 
try, but born in Germany). 

DeBeriot, Belgian. 

Delibes, French. 

Delius, born in England, 
German parents. 

D'Indy, French. 

Dohnanyi, Hungarian. 

Donizetti, born in Italy, 
(father Scotch; name 
originally Izett). 


Charpentier, born in Alsace- Erkel, Hungarian. 

Lorraine, French. Faure, French. 

Cherubini, Italian. Field, Irish. 

Chopm born in Poland Franck, Belgian. 

(father French, mother Franz, German. 

Polish). Gade, Danish. 

The above list, while not comprehensive, may be 
taken as fairly representative of the great musicians 
and composers throughout the world, exclusive of hy¬ 
ing Americans, (who for reasons easy to understand 
we have omitted entirely from the present enumera¬ 
tion). 

Reckoning by racial ancestry, we find: 

French . 32 American. 7 

German . 30 Irish . 6 

Russian . ID Norwegian. 6 


Their Ancestry 

universally acknowledged great composers, it is very 
difficult to know just where to draw the line between 
the great and the near-great: also, that we have made 
no attempt to include, on the one hand, those solely 


Gilchrist, W. W„ American. 
Glazounoff, Russian. 

Gliick, German. 

Gibbons, English. 

Godard, French. 

Godowsky, Pole (Hebrew). 
Glinka, Russian. 

Goldmark, Carl, born in 
Hungary (Hebrew). 
Gossec, Belgian. 

Gounod, French. 

Gottschalk, born in America 
(parents English). 
Grainger^ born in Australia, 

Granados, Spanish. 

Gretry, Belgian. 
Gretchaninov, Russian. 

Grieg, born in Norway (pa¬ 
ternal grandfather Scotch, 
name originally Greig). 
Guilmant, French. 

Haldvy, born in France (He¬ 
brew, real name Levi). 
Handel, German (Saxon). 

Croatian (name originally 
Hajden). 

Henselt, German (Bavarian). 
Herbert, Irish. 

Harold, French (Hebrew). 
Hummel, Hungarian. 
Humperdinck, German. 
Ippolitov-Ivanov, Russian. 


Jonas, Spanish (Hebrew). 


Jomelli, Italian. 

Joseffy, born in Hungary, 
Hebrew. 

Kjerulf, Norwegian. 

Kreisler, Austrian (Hebrew). 
Lalo, French. 

Lassen, Danish. 

Lasso, Belgian. 

Lecocq, French. 

Lekeu, French. 

Leoncovallo, Italian. 
Lesehetitzky, Polish. 

Liadoff, Russian. 

Litolft; English. 

Liszt', Hungarian. 

Lortzing, German (Prus- 

Lully, Italian (became a 
naturalized Frenchman). 
MacDowell, American. 
Mackenzie, Scotch. 

Mason, Lowell, American. 
Mason, William, American. 


■r, German (Sax- 


Mascagni, Italian. 

Massenet, French. 
Mendelssohn, born in Ger¬ 
many (Hebrew). 
Meyerbeer, born in Germany, 
Hebrew, real name Beer. 
Moseheles, born In Austria 
(Hebrew). 

Moussorgsky, Russian. 


Mos 


vski, 


Ger- 


noted as virtuosos or as singers, nor on the other 
hand, those noted chiefly for pedagogic or theoretical 
works. Those enumerated are composers of music of 
an admittedly high artistic value. 


Nevin, Ethelbert, American. 
Neupert, Norwegian.- 
Offenbach, French ( Hebrew 1. 
Olsen, Oie. Norwegian. 
Ornstein. born in Russia 
(Hebrew). 

Paganini, Italian. 
Faderewski, Polish. 

Paine, J. K., American. 
Palestrina, Italian. 

Parry, Welsh. 

Pierne, French. 

Perosi, Italian. 

Puccini, Italian. 

Purcell, English. 
Rachmaninoff, Russian. 

Raff, born in Switzerland. 

Rameau. French. 

Reger, German (Bavarian). 
Reinecke, German. 

Itemenyi, Hungarian. 
Rheinberger, German. 
Rimskv-Korsakoff, Russian. 
Rossini, Italian. 

Rubinstein. Anton, born in 
Russia. Hebrew. 

Rubinstein. Nicholas, born in 
Russia. Hebrew. 
Saint-SaSns, French (He- 

Sarasate, Spanish. 
Scharwenka, Polish. 
Schdnberg, Arnold. Aus¬ 
trian. 

Schubert, born in Austria 
(Silesian). 

Schumann, German (Saxon). 


Sehlitt. born in Russia, Ger 
man. “ 

Sehytte, Danish. 
Seriabine. Russian. 

Scott, Cyril, English. 

Sk T:nglLh,.' Ullan imtb " 

Sibelius. Finnish. 

Binding, Norwegian. 
Smetana. Bohemian. 

Sousa, born In America 
Portuguese father, Bavai 
Ian mother. 

Spoilr. German (Prussian) 
Stanford. Irish. 

Stojowski. Polish. 

Strauss. Johann. Austrian 
(Hebrew). " 

Strauss, Richard, German 
(Bavarian I. 

8 "lrl*h D ’ b ° rD lD EDgl * ni 
Svendsen. Norwegian. 
Tclialkowskl, Russian. 
Tanieff. Ituaslan. 

Tartlnl. Italian. 

Thomas. Ambrolae, French. 
Verdi. Italian. 

Vleuxtemps. Belgian. 
Wagner, German (Saxon): 


(father Scotch). 

Weber. German. 

Wolf. Hugo, Austrian (Stir- 
la 111. Hebrew . 
Wolf-Ferrarl. Italian. 


The Sicilian, Portuguese, Finnish, Welsh, Croatian 
and African are each represented by one name. (Note 
that we are reckoning by raciality, not by political'alle¬ 
giance or religious persuasion: thus the “Hebrew” 
group represents several different nationalities, and 
includes at least two individuals who were, personally, 
adherents of Christianity). 

One thing that furnishes food for thought, is the 
fact that Prussia, the most powerful element politically 
in the present German Empire, is all but unrepresented 
musically. The great musicians who have made Ger¬ 
man music famous, (when they happened to be Ger¬ 
mans at all, and not Hebrews, Czechs, Croatians, Bel¬ 


gians or Hungarians), were chiefly Saxon. Bavarian,or 
from the Rhine provinces — people of quite a different 
type and temperament from the Prussian. 

Another curious fact which strikes one’s attention, 
but which we have not space enough to discuss here, 
is the large proportion of mixed nationality, or of those 
whose parents were living in a country not their native 
one. 

The Etude is indebted to Mrs. J. Gittclson, mother 
of the distinguished violinist, Frank, Gittclson, for re¬ 
viewing this article, with the view of giving composers 
of Hebrew birth credit for their great contributions 
to musical art. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that an automobile deteriorates about 50 
per cent, of its value in one year of use. 
Fortunately for us, a piano, if properly 
cared for, does not deteriorate so rapidly, 
•yet it does deteriorate, and it is a great 
mistake to believe that a piano will “last 
a lifetime,” unless the lifetime is but a 
small fraction of the Biblical “three score 
years and ten.” 

The writer has been reading with in¬ 
terest the aciount of a discussion of this 
subject by a society of piano technicians 
who met in Chicago recently. It seemed 
to be the general concensus of opinion 
that a good piano, with the best possible 
care and under the best possible condi¬ 
tions, loses about 10 per cent, of its value 
yearly . Thus a piano which was worth, 
say, $500 when new, would be worth ap¬ 
proximately : 


How Long is 


After one year.$450 

After two years. 405 

After three years. 364 

After four years. 328 

After five years. 295 

After six years. 265 

After seven years. 239 

After eight years. 215 

After nine years. 194 

After ten years. 175 


This is an optimistic, not a pessimistic 
view of the case . Some consider that it 
loses in value a straight 10 per cent. 
of the original price every year, which 
would make its value at the end of ten 
years practically nothing. Of course 
much depends on how’ a piano has been 
usefl. A piano used some ten hours a 
day in a movie show is often actually 
worn out inside of two years, and even 
a piano which has only a reasonable 
amount of use, but which has had to 
stand great and frequent changes of 


Life of a Piano? 

temperature—for instance, standing near 
steam pipes, in a building which is alter¬ 
nately heated for a few days and cold 
for a few days, stands scarcely any better 
chance of longevity. 

In general, when a dealer consents to 
allow a customer more than $25 or $50 
on a really old piano, he is losing money 
on it, and probably is planning to recoup 
himself by charging an extra amount on 
the price of the new instrument. If you 
doubt this, observe the average dealer’s 
reluctance to name a price on his instru¬ 
ments before he has found out if you 
have an old one to trade in. 

But for one s personal use, not for pos¬ 
sibilities of sale, the fault is 90 per cent, 
the owner’s if a piano does not last twenty 
or twenty-five years. A great many peo’- 
ple when they purchase a piano expect it 
to stand up as it did when new. irre¬ 
spective of the use it gets. They never 
think of spending $12 or $15 for a new 


set of hammers; they think a piano ought 
to last as long as the case. In the av¬ 
erage home they apparently do not be¬ 
lieve in the piano tuner as an institution. 

Although a piano fifteen years old will 
play, no amount of repairing will ever 
make a twenty-five year old one fit for any¬ 
thing but a bargain sale. Cease consider¬ 
ing the piano as something which lasts 
forever, but regard it in the same light 
as an old automobile. In other words, be 
reconciled to treating it as “junk.” 

The best thing to do with an old piano, 
which nevertheless is still too good for the 
scrap-heap, is to have it put into shape, 
and then sell it for $25 or less to a fam- 
ily who cannot afford to buy an expensive 
one. It is a “Music in the Home” idea, 
and there is hope that some time they will 
be able to get a better one. Pride will 
often bring about such a change, even 
without a clear conception of the musical 
deficiencies of the old instrument, as soon 
as means permit. 


The Price of Success 

By Frank L. Eyer 


How to Locate the Keys by Touch 

By Viva Harrison 


It is a trite saying, perhaps, but never- 
the-less it is true, “You can have any¬ 
thing you want if you are willing to pay 
the price.” The successful people in the 
world have worked hard for all they have 
got, and they have not been so wonder¬ 
fully talented either. O, yes, there are a 
few gifted ones to whom things come 
naturally, but they are exceptions to the 
rule, and' even for them success is only 
spelled by hard work. 

A writer said in this magazine recently, 


that her attention had been called to the 
fact that three of the great virtuosos ap¬ 
pearing on the concert stage to-day lack 
what is called “natural technic.” Ex¬ 
actly ; they acquired what they didn’t have 
by hard work. They wanted technic and 
they simply paid the price for it—denied 
themselves hours of pleasure and of ease, 
and drudged and worked. There is no 
great secret involved. Dream a thing, 
think a thing, live a thing (in your mind) 
long enough, and work, work—in the 
course of time it will come your way. 


Beginners should be taught the group¬ 
ing and order of black and white keys, 
and should be able to tell with their eyes’ 
closed what key they are playing and the 
position of it in relation to the staff. 

Each key-board comprises fifty-two 
white keys and thirty-si* black ones. 
There is a black key next to a white one 
except between E and F and B and C, in 
which instances there are two white keys 
together, with no black key between them 
Practice naming the keys you touch 


where the sides of your fingers touch the 
two black keys, also three black keys. 
Form a correct mental conception of it. 
You should be able to reckon the steps 
and half-steps on the key-board as regu- 
larly as calculating distances on the street. 

The formation and comprehension of 
intervals will be made easier; ear-training 
will be cultivated and the sense of touch 
stimulated.. The touch-system has proven 
a success in typewriting, so why not on 
the piano? 
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The Spirit of the Masters 

A Series of Important Conferences 
With the Eminent Virtuoso 

HAROLD BAUER 


“Learn all that is 
possible about the 
life of the master ” 



“Cultivate reverence 
for the grandeur of 
Art and its masters ” 



Preparing for the Study of Bach, Haydn and Mozart 


“There is nothing more interesting in all the realm 
of pianoforte playing than the individual appeal that 
the great master makes toward those who approach his 
works in the proper spirit. It is not so different from 
that appeal which the illustrious men and women of 
to-day would make to us were we fortunate enough 
to meet them personally. If one could, by any chance, 
meet Beethoven, hear him play his own works, learn 
of the intellectual and personal experiences he under¬ 
went in bringing his wonderful masterpieces into being, 
one would certainly come to play Beethoven better. 
The student about to begin study upon a new work by 
some of the grea't masters of the past, should first of 
all assume an attitude of reverence for a great art cre¬ 
ation,—respect for the master and respect for the 
production of his genius. He should strive to learn all 
that it is possible to learn about the life of the master 
at the time the composition was written, as well as the 
condition of musical art at that time. Upon these 
things, quite as much as upon the correct and expres¬ 
sive performance of the notes, does intelligent interpre¬ 
tation depend. The student who takes up a new work 
in the same spirit as he would take up a popular maga¬ 
zine intended purely for the transient attention of the 
reader, will never hold the interest of those whose 
interest is, worth preserving. This is perhaps a flippant 
age, and students, particularly young students, cannot 
be too strongly urged to cultivate reverence for the 
grandeur of the art and those who have contributed 
the greatest works to it. 

Bach—Mozart—Haydn 

“How is it possible to understand Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart without studying their methods of writing for 
the instruments of their day? The modern piano re¬ 
sembles the clavichord, harpischord and spinet mostly 
in that it is encased in a .box, has a keyboard and has 
strings. There the resemblance ceases. The spinet 
often did not even have legs. It was a tiny instru¬ 
ment which could easily, in many instances, have been 
stored away inside the case of a modern concert-grand 
piano. The damper pedal did not exist, and if the 
reader will call to mind certain contemporary pictures 
in which the spinet is represented, he will notice that 
the auditors are usually gathered around the instrument, 
and that they are frequently bending down their heads 
so that none of its dulcet sweetness may be lost upon 
their ears. Imagine such an instrument in Carnegie 
Hall or the Auditorium in Chicago. It would be like 
a canary bird singing in a great stadium. To perform 
works written for the spinet as though they had been 
written for a modem grand piano is a great mistake, but 
there is no question that the use of the damper pedal is 
desirable, even though the composers of the period pos¬ 
sibly never dreamed of ther pedal as we now know it. 


“At the same time, we do not in this day fully realize 
the bigness of the harpischord as Bach knew it. We 
cannot even approximate on our own pianos some of 
the effects of the large harpischord. The harpischord 
was originally a kind of large zither, with a keyboard 
and a mechanical action for plucking the strings. But 
as it developed it became more than this. While the 
smaller forms of the instrument, which were known as 
spinets and virginals, were limited in their scope, the 
large harpischord had two keyboards, each set of keys 
being capable of producing a kind of tone different from 
that of the other. There were several pedals, which 
operated special contrivances for changing the quality of 
tone, one of them being the octave pedal, so that while 
playing in one register, one could couple on tones an 
octave above. Thus Bach’s Italian Concerto, containing 
the following passage, which appears in our notation 
thus: 



could, by means of the octave coupler, be made to 
sound thus: 1 



[Editor’s Noth — Mr. Harold Bauer holds such a high 
place in the estimation of American music lovers, that his 
words upon any subject of musical interest must command 
serious attention. His virile personality, his richly informed 
mind are splendidly represented in the following interview 
secured for The Etude. The subject proved such a volu¬ 
minous one that the conference will be continued in succeed¬ 
ing issues. Mr. Bauer was bom in London, April 28th, 
.2873. His father was a fine amateur violinist and the boy 
was intended for the career of the Violinist, making his 
debut on that instrument at the age of ten in London. 
Through one of the peculiar interventions of Fate, Mr. 
Bauer, who had studied the piarto by himself, was called 
upon to accompany Paderewski at the second piano in the 
preparation of concertos for his concerts. Paderewski 
became interested in his associate and advised him to 
continue his studies in Paris, where Mr. Bauer has ever 
since resided. Unable to secure the right kind of engage¬ 
ments as a violinist arid provided with fortuitous ones as a 
pianist, he gradually gave up his first instrument for the 
second and now ranks among the most distinguished per¬ 
formers of the present day. His great successes are known 
to all Etude readers. Since the beginning of the war, Mr. 
Bauer has taken a great interest in aiding the French 
Musicians in Paris, who have been left in distress because 
of the dreadful conditions, and is one of the founders and 
the representative in this country of the society known as 
“Vaide affectueuse aux musicians.’’] 


giving it an effect of breadth quite different from that 
suggested by the mere notation. Such a thing as this 
the student must bear in mind, and when playing works 
where the coupling pedal might have been used, strive 
for breadth of tone and sonority. 

“Again, in playing the works of Mozart and Haydn, it 
must be very obvious that many of them were intended 
for an instrument that was caressed rather than beaten. 
The artist’s task therefore is to create something which 
will take the imagination back to those delicate perform¬ 
ances of exquisite melodic passages that were heard in 
the aristocratic halls of yesterdays long gone. 

“You see, the whole dynamic scheme is altered. It is 
like a leap from the October thunder-storm to the balmy 
June morning. In most of the music of that day the 
melodic line was an effort to simulate the voice. In¬ 
struments of alb kinds were revered if they were made 
‘to sing.’ As imaginative effort is a part of artistic 
sense and artistic appreciation, this should be under¬ 
stood when one is preparing a new work by Mozart, 
Haydn or their contemporaries. When the music makes 
it possible, let it sing. The student should also learn 
the special significance of the passage writing of that 
period. It is a great mistake to ignore the musical 
values of this passage work, and when the nature of the 
instruments of those days is better understood it will 
readily be seen that passage work was not merely dec¬ 
orative, but essential. 

“There can be no doubt that Mozart and Haydn 
deliberately employed ornamentations very extensively 
indeed for the purpose of creating the impression that 
tones lasted longer on their instruments, which had, of 
course, limited sustaining power, compared to the piano 
of to-day. Lower C octave struck upon a modern piano 
will continue sounding from 40 to 90 seconds, depending 
upon the force of the stroke and the sustaining power 
of the instrument. In the instruments of the timd of 
Mozart and Haydn, the tone duration was only a few 
seconds. Although these decorative shapes are not 
devoid of expression, it seems to me that altogether 
too much importance is laid upon their exact perform¬ 
ance,—far more importance than the old masters them¬ 
selves would have attributed to these graces, ornaments, 
etc. Long volumes and lengthy articles have been writ¬ 
ten about them, and long and tedious arguments have 
been conducted over such a subject as the proper per¬ 
formance of some turn in Bach, which would undoubt¬ 
edly amuse the old Cantor immensely, could he by some 
magic wireless telephony be an unseen auditor at the 
fruitless discussions held by musical archeologists over 
trifling matters. About all that is necessary is an 
understanding of the embellishments described in 
K. P. E. Bach’s The True Art of Pianoforte Playing. 
So much has necessarily changed in the nature of the 
instrument in 200 years that to lay too much stress 
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upon the decorations is like taking some little detail of 
a Greek temple capitol and forgetting the beauty of 
the Parthenon regarded as a whole. 

“One of the significant things to be learned from the 
„works of composers who wrote for the harpischord was 
that they constantly had in mind four or five different 
qualities of tone. This makes the necessity for precise 
phrasing important. That is, they obviously could not 
change from one quality of tone to another in the 
middle of a phrase. Therefore differentiation in 
phrasing was more marked at that time than it has 
ever been since. This should accordingly be remem¬ 
bered in playing such works at the present time on a 
different instrument. 

(Next month Mr. Bauer’s conference will take up the 
study of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Brahms.) 


Time and Rhythm 

By Carl Czerny 

“Tiie subdivision of the notes in mus'c is a thing so 
Certain and so positively determined that we cannot 
well commit a fault against it if we give each note and 
rest its exact value, and if in so doing we consult the 
eye rather than the ear. For the eye always sees aright 
when it is supported by the memory, but the ear by 
itself may often be deceived, particularly in beginners.” 

“The duration of the notes is, as you know, expressed 
by the fingers being held down on the keys : that of the 
rests, on the contrary, by the fingers being kept off the 
keys, and free, and we must take care not to confound 
these two things, for each note must be held exactly as 
long as its prescribed value requires, and the key must 
not be quitted either sooner or later. Simple and easy 
as this rule appears, it is often sinned against by much 
better players than yourself.” 

“Those who hold down the keys too long, accustom 
themselves to a lingering, adhesive, indistinct and often 
discordant manner of playing. Those who quit the 
keys too soon, fall into an unconnected, broken style of 
playing, which is without melody, and which at last 
degenerates into mere hacking and thumping the keys.” 

“It is of great advantage to you that in every piece 
your worthy teacher either counts aloud each separate 
measure, or beats the time with a pencil or bit of stick, 
by which you are cdmpelled to continue in the right time. 
Equally useful is it that you have already studied sev¬ 
eral easy pieces as duets for four hands, occasionally 
playing the lower or bass'part. When long rests occur 
in both hands, counting (mentally or aloud) is exceed¬ 
ingly necessary, for you know that in every musical 
composition, each measure must occupy the same por¬ 
tion of time as each other measure, whether it consists 

“We may observe all this correctly, and yet commit 
errors against time. These faults consist in this—that 
in the course of a piece we either play continually 
quicker and quicker or slower and slower, or else that 
we sometimes play too quick and again too slow.” 

Into the error of accelerating the time, just such 
young and lively persons as yourself are apt to fall, and 
who knows whether I have not guessed right when I 
imagine that you sometimes begin a piece which goes 
off pretty fluently, at first quiet and sagely, but then 
becoming excited as you go on, you play quicker and 
quicker, and at last finish with such rapidity as if your 
fingers were bolding a run-away pony? Have I not 
guessed right?” 

The opposite fault of hanging hack or dragging in the 
time generally proceeds from our having begun too 
fast, and by that means stumbling against difficulties 
which we cannot overcome in that quick degree of 
movement. 

Hence this capital rule: never begin a piece quicker 
than you can with certainty go on with it to the very 
end. 

There are some exceptions to this rule which you 
will be taught when you come to learn the higher arts 
of expression. 

Study Maxims from Czerny 

“The first principles, namely, a knowledge of the 
keys and notes, are the only really tedious and unpleas¬ 
ant points in learning music. Such pupils as manifest 
from the very outset, a desire and love for the thing, 
and who strongly and rationally apply their memories 


to the matter, will acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
keys and notes in a few weeks: others frightened at the 
apparent tediousness of the acquisition, often lose sev¬ 
eral months in attaining the same object. Which then 
of these two is the better?” 

“The percussion on the keys is effected solely by the 
fingers, which, without any actual blow, must press each 
key firmly down : and in doing this, neither the hand 
nor the arm must be allowed to make unnecessary 
movements.” 

“You must take care not to strike any key sidewise 
or obliquely, as otherwise a contiguous and wrong key 
may chance to be touched, and nothing is worse than 
playing wrong notes.” 

“The most important of the fingers is the thumb: it 
must never be allowed to hang down befow the key¬ 
board, but on the contrary should always be held over 
the keys ready to strike.” 

“After the percussion, each key is so firmly pressed 
down as to cause the full tone of the instrument to be 
audible.” [Note. —Czerny doubtless intends merely to 
warn the player against carelessly letting a key rise so 
as to shut off the tone before the time-value of the 
note has expired : nothing that one can do to a key 



An Easter Prelude 
Sing, with all the sons of glory. 
Sing the resurrection song! 

Death and sorrow, earth’s dark story, 
To the “former days” belong, 
Even now the dawn is breaking, 
Soon the night of time shall cease, 
And in God’s own likness waking, 
Man shall know eternal peace. 

(W. J. Irons ) 


after it is once down can have the slightest effect on 
the tone otherwise.] 

“Before the percussion, we do not raise the finger too 
high, as otherwise along with the tone there will be 
heard the blows on the key.” 

“The hand and arm, even when striking with con¬ 
siderable force, do not make any jumping, chopping or 
oscillating movement, for you will find that the fingers 
cannot possibly play pleasantly and tranquilly when the 
hands and arms are unsteady.” 


Fun in Music 

Music can make people laugh by affecting them 
through two different channels: 

a. Through sounds that are in themselves ridiculous. 

b. Through sound that through association with othir 
laughable things suggests funny situations. 

The writer, has seen audiences convulsed over the 
performances of the Sousa Band in Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly f, or When the Band Came Back. However, 
this must iiot be looked upon as a modern trick as no 
less a master than Mozart used it with great success 
in a burlesque symphony he wrote, called The Village 
Musicians, which contains a solo for violins full of 
ridiculous blunders. Saint-Saens, in his Danse Ma¬ 
cabre. represents with grim comicality the specter of 
Death tuning up his battered fiddle. 
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A Questionnaire for the Average Music 
Teacher of the Average Child 

By Mrs. John Henry Miley 

In this day of intimate questionnaires for people in 
all walks of life a little self-investigation upon the 
part of the music teacher will not be amiss. Here are 
some practical questions which, if conscientiously 
answered, may result in self-betterment. 

DO YOU try to advance your pupils too rapidly? 
Music should be taught with the precision and 
deliberation usually given to the subject of reading. 
DO YOU take proper care when you introduce a new- 
key? 

When a new key is introduced, the text should be 
very simple. Studies and melodies in the easier 
keys may be transposed by the teacher when they 
are not available otherwise. 

DO YOU make sure that the pupil rightly distinguishes 
the melody of a piece? 

The melody of a piece should be studied and firmly 
fixed in the mind, before the accompaniment (usu¬ 
ally in the left hand) is attempted. 

DO YOU assign a systematic schedule for the students’ 
practice hour, and have you such a one for the 
lessons you give? 

Five minutes for scale, five for finger technic, ten 
for study, ten for solo, is a well-balanced outline 
for a thirty-minute lesson. 

DO YOU search continually for new and better ways 
to stimulate the mental activity of your pupils? 
The greatest aid to success in any kind of learn¬ 
ing, is interest. Class lessons are a great help by 
arousing a desire in the pupils to excel each other. 
Ear-training, rhythm and melody are more success¬ 
fully taught in class than in private lessons. A con¬ 
test in ear-training in which old familiar hymns and 
popular airs are played and recognized, is amusing 
and beneficial. 

DO YOU take special pains to develop a sense of 
rhythm ? 

Rhythm, that element of music which is most uni¬ 
versal, may be developed quickly by physical exercise 
in different kinds of time. 

DO YOU give due care to the matter of variety? 
Children, with their lack of concentration and love 
of variety tire quickly of the same style of music. 
Supplementary books and solos of the same grade as 
the regular course of study are helpful. Money- 
spent in this way need not be reckoned a waste. 

DO "S OU have recitals to which the parents and friends 
of your pupils are invited? 

Even though your pupils are not ready for public 
concerts (which are often detrimental, on account of 
the interruption of the regular course caused by the 
preparation of concert numbers), you will find these 
private recitals an immense help. 

DO A OU consider how a love and understanding of 
music can be taught even by the use of the various 
tone-reproducing instruments, and still more, by 
hearing the great artists? 

When our teachers are able not only to teach the 
rudiments of music accurately, but to inspire a love 
and understanding of it in the average child, the 
knowledge of this beautiful art will be greatlv in¬ 
creased. 


Are You Musically Educated ? 

The following is from the pen of Dr. Nicholas Mur¬ 
ray Butler. President of Columbia University: 

These five characteristics I offer as 
evidences of an education—correct¬ 
ness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue; refined and gentle 
manners which are the expression of 
fixed habits of thought and action; 
the power and habit of reflection; the 
power of growth; and efficiency, or 
the power to do. 

How do these characteristics apply to your musical 
education. Is your keyboard work’distinguished for 
its correctness and precision? Is it? 

Do your, interpretations at the keyboard reflect refined 
abits of thought, or does your playing merely represent 
hab t 160 d? ICal dr '" to " hicl1 3'°ur fingers have become 


Have you cultivated, 

The power to think music? 

The power of continuous growth in your music work? 
Ihe power to do what you want to do and do it well? 
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All About Accent 

By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 

A Practical Article Dealing with an Oft Neglected Subject. 


mg 

1. NX. 


The late Sir James Scarlett, a celebrated English 
barrister, was once counsel for the prosecution in a 
case involving an alleged infringement of copyright. 
One of the most important witnesses for the defense 
was Tom Cooke, the noted English Oboeist. Cooke’s 
argument was that, owing to certain differences in the 
placing of the accents, the compositions in dispute were 
materially different. Hoping to quash the musician’s 
evidence, which threatened to be as damaging as it was 
technical, Sir James said: “Mr. Cooke, will you be 
good enough to explain to the Court what you mean 
by the word accent?” “Certainly, Sir James,” replied 
the imperturbable witness. “Accent is emphasis or 
stress laid upon certain words or sounds to heighten 
their effect or intensify their meaning.” “Very good, 
indeed,” said Sir James, thinking he would be able to 
make mincemeat of a mere musician; “but would you 
favor the Court with a specific example?” “With 
pleasure,” replied Cook with ominous urbanity. “If I 
were to say, ‘You are an o«,’ the accent would be on 
the word ass; but if I were to say, 'You are an ass,’ 
the accent would be on you, Sir James!” Needless to 
say, the jury brought in a verdict for the defendants. 

Means for Notation of Accent 

Bearing in mind Cooke’s excellent definition of ac¬ 
cent, we must next consider what means are at our 
disposal for the expression or notation of this musical 
effect. Here there are before us several methods, the 
most important and prominent being the bar line, a 
short upright line drawn across the staff with a two¬ 
fold object: first, to divide the music into equal por¬ 
tions in accordance with the time signature; and sec¬ 
ond, to mark the position of the principal accent, it 
being understood that the accented note is the one im¬ 
mediately follow the bar line, in other words, the 
first note in the measure. This understanding, or ar¬ 
rangement, obviates the necessity for continually em¬ 
ploying the sign A which is reserved for some special, 
irregular, or intermittent accent, that denoted by the 
bar line being ordinary, regular and permanent. 

But as bar lines can only show primary accents, and 
as long measures contain other and weaker accents 
than the primary—called secondary accents—we need 
•some method for noting the latter effects. This is 
provided for us by the time signature and the grouping 
of the notes in accordance therewith. Briefly stated, 
the most important of the rules for this grouping are: 
(1) That notes of small value must be grouped so as 
to terminate before (and not overlap) an accented 
beat; (2) that the first note in every group of notes 
usually receives the accent, or more stress than the 
other notes in that group; and (3) that the smaller the 
value of the notes the greater must be the number of 
the secondary accents. Thus, in a measure of 6/8 time 
with only two dotted quarters in the measure, there 
would be but one accent—on the first dotted quarter. 
But if a measure in the same time were subdivided into 
eighth notes, there would be a primary accent on the 
first eighth note and a secondary accent on the fourth 


eighth note, e. g. 


mm 


■ This, it 


fifth eighth notes, e. g., nnn 

will be observed, is denoted by the grouping; or in 
other words, the grouping is in accordance with the ac¬ 
centuation. Similar cases the conscientious student 


should work out for himself. From the foregoing it 
will at once be evident that such a grouping as 

j. m is correct for 6/8 time but n 
which case the rhythm should read 

Rests, even, should be arranged so as not to overlap 
accents, as was shown in our article on The Notation 
of Silence, contributed to a recent issue of this maga¬ 
zine. (August, 1916.) 

Importance of Special Accents 

Accent is the very life of music. Any interference 
with, or non-observance qf it , at once destroys the 
musical effect, or reduces a performance to a cari¬ 
cature of the composer’s intentions. The majority of 
students observe the primary accents with more or 
less care; but the observance of the secondary accents, 
especially in purely instrumental music, where there 
are no words to be considered, is too often seriously 
neglected. Hence one important reason among many 
others why the performance of music of a martial 
character is often so lacking in fire and energy. 

But to all rules there are exceptions. Indeed, to the 
rules already given concerning primary and secondary 
accents there are at least four important exceptions 
or causes of exception. Of these the first is the 
sforzando, or special emphasis, denoted by the abbre¬ 
viation sf or by the sign A . This may, of course, be 
placed upon any note; but if placed on a note otherwise 
unaccented, it at once destroys or detracts from the 
prominence and importance of the ordinary accent, e. g.: 



ex. a 


op. it 


Here we have denoted 


the primary accent by the sign A and the secondary by 
the sign > . Conversely, in 3/4 time, with but three 
quarter notes in a measure, there would be but one ac¬ 
cent,—on the first quarter note; whereas, in 3/4 time 
containing six eighth notes in the measure, there would 
be three accents, viz:—a primary accent on the first 
eighth note, and secondary accents on the third and 



In each of the above cases no percussion can occur 
on the accented beat, consequently there can he no 
accent there, the accent being transferred to the note 
following the otherwise accented beat, this note being 
more or less strongly emphasized. 

A third cause of disturbed accent is phrasing, as 
denoted by the slur and.the legato. The slur is a 
curved line connecting two notes of different pitch* 
When these notes are of moderate or of short dura¬ 
tion, or when the first note is greater than the second, 


the first note_ 

whatever position 
occupy, e. g.: 

EiTS e«SkojM, 


accented and the second is shortened, 
t f, e measure the first note may 


But when this slur connects two notes of considerable 
length, it becomes a legato mark; and the ordinary ac¬ 
cent of the measure obtains, the last of the two notes 
receiving its full value. The same rule applies to the 
slurring of two notes, of which the second is greater 
than the first, only in this case the last note is very 
slightly shortened, e. g.: 

Moiarlu'Rmtasla 



When, however, a curved line connects more than 
two notes of different pitches, the line is termed a 
legato. As such it merely denotes that the notes it 
connects should be performed smoothly. Here the first 
note is not necessarily accented nor is the last note 
shortened, unless such note happens to fall upon an 
accented beat or upon a division of the measure im¬ 
mediately following an accent, e. g.: 


Here a special stress is laid upon the fourth and sec¬ 
ond beats of the measure, the effect of the ordinary 
accents being practically suspended until the fortissimo 
is reached. 

A more frequent device for the transference of accent 
to a portion of the measure (or to a beat or a note) 
not otherwise accented is syncopation, which may be 
best described as a breaking in upon or cutting off of 
the regular flow of accent. This may be accomplished 
in three different ways: First, by tying a note on an 
unaccented beat to one upon an accented beat, as in 
Ex. 2 (a) ; second, by placing a long note upon an un¬ 
accented beat and sustaining it over an accented beat, 
as in tx. 2 ( b ); and third, by the placing of rests upon 
the accented beats, as in Ex. 2 (c): 



Amongst artistic performers there is an unwritten 
rule to the effect that an especially strong accent should 
be given to the first accented note after the commence¬ 
ment of the legato line; and that the last note, even if 
falling upon an accented beat, should be shaded off 
rather than made unduly prominent, e. g.: 


A knowledge and observance of these simple rules 
simplifies the whole question of phrasing, and renders 
intelligible the slurs and legato signs of all the great 
classical and modern masters. 

Accent Affected by Harmony 

The fourth and last disturbing element of regular 
accentuation which we can stay to mention here is that 
of Harmony. For instance, notes of small value fall¬ 
ing upon secondary accents or unaccented portions .of 
a measure are not as a rule, emphasized when there 
is no change of harmony, although such notes may he 
either unessential (as at Ex. 7 (a)) or essential (as 
at Ex. 7 (b)) to the chord expressed or implied, e. g ; 


Beethoven, Sonata in,E. Op 



When, however, a change of harmony does take place, 
the first note of the group over such harmony should 
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be accented. This is shown by the accent signs.in the 
following example: 





Here there is no change in harmony on the second 
beat of the first measure; consequently the small note, 
G, in the treble is not accented. The accentuation of 
the small notes occurring on the other accented beats 
has been already explained. 


[♦Editor’s Note. —Many writers on 
as a sign of grouping connecting two < 
ferent pitch. The distinction Dr. Mans 


What Personality Means in 
Performance 

By George Coulter 

The executive musician who sacrifices himself en¬ 
tirely to the result, loses more than he gains. Life 
is not all playing the piano, and the bartering of a 
genial characteristic for a fine technic could not 
justifiably be termed a successful deal. To lose the 
Man in the Musician is culture as it ought not to be: 
an accomplishment minus a character is about as use¬ 
less as cash to a castaway. The true musician is not 
the product of an academy any more than the saint is 
the product of the seminary. Music is meant to be the 
outward expression of the inner life, and men first 
found this out before they became musicians. That is 
as it should be, but not always as it is. 

Why Do Some Players “Leave Us Cold” ? 

Why is it that one man’s playing gives us such grati¬ 
fication and delight while another’s leaves us unmoved 
and cold? The conditions may be similar in both cases 
—same music, same piano, same technical equipment in 
the executants; yet the result is so surprisingly differ¬ 
ent: and is the difference not entirely constitutional? 
The one may give a technically accurate enough but 
deadly uniform kind of rendering, due, let us say, to 
a strangely mild and undeveloped nature that has not 
experienced too acutely the rude buffetings of life. The 
other’s performance may be full of agreeable contrasts, 
“from gay to grave, from lively to severe,” now strongly 
impassioned and vigorous, now subdued and tranquil, 
always permeated with the elastic emotionality of a 
mind acted upon by the diversified influences which life 
yields to the experimentalist and the struggler. 

Mechanical Perfection Too Dearly Bought 

There are some players who never make a mistake. 
We know them, and somehow we find it difficult to love 
them. ' They impress us as being very hard-headed 
and unfanciful: their mathematics usurp the place of 
music, and the most we can say of their performances 
is that they are true in the form if not in the spirit. 
Accuracy is a good thing, but. in art it is not the main 
thing. The painter’s intention is not to give a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of concrete objects, but to present 
a scene as it appears to the eye of the idealist and the 
poet: the details are made subservient to the spirit 
that overrules them. Look too closely at the picture 
and it has no magic for you: rivet all your attention on 
the trombone or the big fiddle and you miss’ the gran¬ 
deur of the symphony. 

The Man Must Be Greater than His Music 

Let him who would wield music as a power first 
know it as a power in his own life, as an elemental and 
spontaneous expression of every mood and feeling that 
life thrusts upon mortals. Let him remember that man 
is greater than music, and that music should add to his 
life, not take from it—as it unhappily does when igno¬ 
rance stakes all on mechanical efficiency. Living for 
art may prove decidedly insipid if the art of living is 
not known. As Emerson would say, “Let there be 
worse musicians and better men.”—From The Musical 
Herald, London. 


Goethe says: “We have only the right to ask three 
questions of any art work: First, what did the artist 
intend? Second, was it worth doing? Third, has he 
succeeded ?” 


Different Types of Song Accompaniments 


v music lover is likely to be called upon to accojm- 
pany a song now and then. It is helpful 


the 


different types of accompaniment employed by com¬ 
posers to give their melodies a harmonic backgroun . 
Dr. Ralph Dunstan, of Cambridge, gives these inter¬ 
esting examples of typical spng accompaniments. 

The first is a simple harmonized setting of the 
melody, as in The Soldier’s Bride, by Schumann. 



The second consists of simple chords, as in 
Arne’s Where the Bee Sucks. 


Dr. 



The third consists of chords in reiterated notes, or 
in various forms of arpeggio, generally with a steady 
bass. As examples, we select Schubert’s To Music 
and Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song. 



The fourth type is that formed from a characteristic 
melodic or rhythmic figure repeated through several 
measures. Schubert’s Linden Tree is a good example 
of the former; his Imprisoned Huntsman, of the latter. 



The fifth type is distinguished by a counter-melody, 
forming a kind of duet with the solo part, as in the 
following extract from Gounod's Redemption:— 



Sometimes the accompaniment even contains tne chief 
melody, as in the following passage from The Lost 
Chord, by Sullivan. (A still more striking example 
would be The Monotone, by Peter Cornelius, but we 
would need to quote the entire song.) 



It flood-ed the erltn-son twl-light Like the 

{ 4*1. | r i r » | * ♦ i j 


The sixth, and most elaborate, sort of accompani¬ 
ment, is that of a descriptive or dramatic type, equal 
in importance to the solo part, and sometimes the chief 
feature of the composition : as in Schubert's Erl King, 
Liszt’s Lorelei, or Henschel’s Young Dietrich. 

In a song of any length, several of these styles may 
be used in turn, but it is not good to be constantly 
changing the form of accompaniment without definite 
purpose. The more beautiful the melody, the less it 
needs in the way of embellishment. 


Emotional Effect Through Rhythm and Phrasing 


Logier, in his Harmony, calls attention to the great 
possibilities for the expression of mood, inherent merely 
in rhythm and phrasing, aside from harmony and even 
aside from any marked beauty or originality of melody. 
Taking, for instance, a plain succession of quarter notes 
—E, F, G, A, D, E, F, G—they may express varied 
musical ideas as indicated below : 




PP 





These observations of Logier are highly interesting 
to composers but no less important to the young piano 
student, as showing the great effects to be gained by 
accurate mastery of rhythm and phrasing in all their 
forms. 
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The Open Door to Opera 

The Plain Facts of the Case as Stated to The Etude 

By MME. FLORENCE EASTON 

■ Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 



L's Note. —Mme. Florence Easton was born at Mid- 
], Yorkshire, England. At a very early age she 
1 to Toronto, Canada, by her parents, who were 
tuplished singers, ller girlhood was spent in the 
idian metropolis, where plans were laid to make 
' pianist. Accordingly she studied with J. T>. A. 
..— i i« ;l t the age of eleven. Her 


Tripp and appeared i: 


What is the open door to opera in America? Is 
there an open door and if not how can one be made? 
Who may go through that door and what are the’ terms 
of admission? These are questions which thousands.of 
young American opera aspirants are asking just now. 

The prospect of singing at a great opera house is so 
alluring and the reward in money is often so great that 
students center their attentions upon the grand prize 
and are willing to take a chance of winning, even 
though they know, that only one in a very few may 
succeed and then often at bitter sacrifice. 

The question is a most interesting one to me, as I 
think that I know what the open door to opera in this 
country might be,—what it may be if enough patriotic 
Americans could be found to cut it through the hard 
walls of materialism, conventionalism and indifference. 
It lies through the small opera company,—the only real 
and great school which the opera singer of the future 
can have. 

The School of Prima Donna 

In European countries there are innumerable small 
companies capable of giving good opera which the 
people enjoy quite as thoroughly as the metropolitan 
audiences of the world enjoy the opera which com¬ 
mands the best singers of the world. For years these 
small opera companies have been the training schools 
of the great singers. Not to have gone through such 
a school was as damaging an admission as that of not 
having gone through a college would be to a college 
professor applying for a new position. Lilli Lehmann, 
Schumann Heinck, Ruffo, Camapanini, Jenny Lind, 
Patti, all are graduates of these schools of practice. 

In America there seemed to have existed for years 
a kind of prejudice bred of ignorance against all opera 
companies except those employing all-star casts in the 
biggest theaters m the biggest cities. This existed, 
despite the fact that these secondary opera companies 
often put on opera that was superior to the best that 
was to be heard in some Italian, German and French 
cities which possessed opera companies that stood very 
high in the estimation of Americans who had never 
heard them. It was once actually the case, that the 
fact that a singer had once sung in a smaller opera 
company, prevented her from aspiring to sing in a 
great opera company. America, however, has become 
very much better informed and much more independent 
in such matters, and our opera goers are beginning to 
resemble European audiences in that they let their 
ears and their common sense determine what is best 
rather than their prejudices and their conventions 
regarding reputation. It was actually the case at one 
time in America that a singer with a great reputation 
could command a large audience, whereas a singer of 
far greater ability and infinitely better voice might 
be shut out because she had once sung in an opera 
company not as pretentious as those in the big cities. 
This seemed very comic indeed to many European 
singers, who laughed in their coat sleeves over the 
real situation. 

In the first place, the small companies in many cities 
would provide more singers with opportunities for 
training and public appearances. The United States 
now has two or three major opera companies. Count 
up on your fingers the greatest number of singers who 
could be accommodated with parts: only once or twice 


aris to continue her voice studies under Elliot 
i Englishman, long resident in the French city, 
was admitted to the Moody Manners Opera Com- 
irst part being the Shepherd Boy in Tannliaueer. 
she made the first prima donna of the second 
f this operatic* enterprise, and therewith learned 
ge repertoire in English. While with this corn- 
met Mr. Francis Maclennan, the noted tenor, 
became her husband and who 


Mr. H. W. Savage v 


of tl 


America, and Mme. Easton and her husband came to this 
country. Mr. Maclennan taking the leading role of Parsifal. 
During the following season she went on tour in Madame 
Butterfly, under Savage. Returning to Europe, tie Mac- 
lennans were engaged for six years to sing leading lOles at 
the Koval Opera in Berlin and three years at Hamburg. 
Then she was for two years with the Campanini Chicago 
Opera Corooany. This year she was engaged for the dramatic 
soprano roles at the Metropolitan and immediately sprang 

into decided favor. H 1 -- “ v ~ " 

and t borough training 
her in a very enviable pi 


musicianship, added t 
losition.i 


in a decade does the young singer at the age when 
the best formative work must be done have a chance to 
attain the leading roles. If we had in America ten or 
twenty smaller opera companies of real merit, the 
chances would be greatly multiplied. 

The first thing that the singer has to fight is stage 
fright. No matter how well you may know a role in 
a studio, unless you are a very extraordinary person 
you are likely to take months in acquiring the stage 
freedom and ease in working before an audience. 
There is only one cure for stage fright, and that is to 
appear continually until it wears off. Many deserving 
singers have lost their great chances because they have 
depended upon what they have learned in the studio 
only to find that when they went before a great and 
critical audience their ability was suddenly reduced to 
10 per cent.' if not'to zero. Even after years of prac¬ 
tice and experience in great European opera houses 
where I appeared repeatedly before royalty, the repu¬ 
tation of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
was so great that when I made my debut there this 
year I was so afflicted by stage fright that ray voice was 
actually reduced to one-half of its force and my other 
abilities accordingly. This is the truth, and I am glad 
to have young singers know it as it emphasizes my 
point. 

Imagine what the effect would have been upon a 
young singer who had never before sung in public on 
the stage. Footlight paralysis is one of the most 
terrifying of all acute diseases and there is no cure 
for it but experience. 

In the Moody Manners Company in England, the 
directors wisely understood this situation and prepared 



Mme. Florence Easton. 


for it. All the singers scheduled to take leading roles 
(and they were for the most part very young singers, 
since when the singer became experienced enough she 
was immediately stolen by companies paying higher sal¬ 
aries) were expected to go for a certain time in the 
chorus, (not to sing, just to walk off and on the stage) 
until familiar with the situation. Accordingly, my first 
appearance with the Moody Manners Company was 
when I walked out with the chorus. I have never 
heard of this being done deliberately by any other 
managers, but think how sensible it is 1 

The Best Beginning 

Again, it is far more advantageous for the young 
singer to appear in the smaller opera house at first, 
so that if any errors are made the opera goers will not 
be unforgiving. There is no tragedy greater than 
throwing a young girl into an operatic situation far 
greater than her experience and ability can meet, and 
then condemning her for years because she did not 
rise to the occasion. This has happened many times 
in recent years. Ambition is a beautiful thing, hut 
when ambition induced one to walk upon a tight rope 
over Niagara without having first learned to walk 
properly on earth, ambition should be restrained. I can 
recollect of several singers who were wildly heralded 
at their first performances by - enthusiastic admirers, 
who are now no longer known. What has become ot 
them? Is it not better to learn the profession of opera 
singing in its one great school, and learn it so thor¬ 
oughly that one can advance in the profession, just as 
one may advance in every other profession. The 
singer in the small opera company who, night after 
night, says to herself “To-morrow it must he better” 
is the one who will be the Lili Lehmann, the Galli-Curci, 
or the Schumann-Heinck of to-morrow; not the impor¬ 
tant person who insists upon postponing her debut 
until she can appear at the Metropolitan or at Covent 

Colonel Henry W. Savage did America an immense 
service, as have the Aborn brothers, in helping to create 
a popular taste for opera presented in a less pretentious 
form. Let us hope that the Commonwealth Opera Com¬ 
pany now being discussed will lead to similar results. 
America needs such companies and needs them badly, 
not merely to educate the public up to an appreciation 
of the fact that the finest operatic performances in the 
world are now being given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, but to help provide us with well-schooled singers 
for the future. 

Necessity of Routine 

Nothing can take the place of routine in learning 
operas. Many, many opera singers I have known seem 
to be woefully lacking in it. In learning a new opera, 
I learn all the parts that have anything to do with the 
part I am expected to sing. In other words, I find it 
very inadvisable to depend upon cues. There are so 
many disturbing things constantly occurring on the 
stage to throw one off one’s track. For instance, when 
I made my first appearance in Mascagni's I.odolctta I 
was obliged to go on with only twenty-four hours’ 
notice, without rehearsal, in an opera I had seen pro¬ 
duced only once. I had only studied the role two 
weeks. While on the stage I was so entranced with 
the wonderful singing of Mr. Caruso that I forgot to 
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come in at the right time. He said to me quickly 
"Canta! Canta! Canto!” 

And my routine drill of the part enabled me to come 
in without letting the audience know of my error. 

The mere matter of getting the voice to go with 
the orchestra, as well as that of identifying cues heard 
in the unusual quality of the orchestral instruments (so 
different from the tone quality of the piano) is most 
confusing, and only routine can accustom one to being 
ready to meet all of these strange conditions. 

One is supposed to keep an eye on the conductor 
practically all of the time while singing. The best sing¬ 
ers are those who never forget this, but do it so art¬ 
fully that the audience never suspects. Many singers 
follow the conductor’s baton so conspicuously that they 
give the appearance of monkeys on a string. This, 
of course, is highly ludicrous. I don’t know of any 
way of overcoming it but experience. Yes, there is 
another great help, and that is musicianship. The con¬ 
ductor who knows that an artist is a musician, in fact, 
is immensely relieved and always very appreciative. 
Singers should learn as much about the technical side 
of music as possible. Learning to play the violin or 
the piano, and learning to play it well is invaluable. 

Watching for Opportunities 

The singer must be ever on the alert for opportunities 
to advance. This is largely a matter of preparation.. 
If one is capable, the opportunities usually come. I 
wonder if I may relate a little incident which occurred 
to me in Germany long before the war. I had been 
singing in Berlin, when the impressario of the Royal 
Opera approached me and asked me if I could sing 
Aida on a following Monday. I realized that if I 
admitted that I had never sung Aida before, the thor¬ 
oughgoing matter-of-fact German Intendant would 
never even let me have a chance. Emmy Destinn was 
then the prima donna at the Royal Opera, and had 
been taken ill. The post was one of the operatic plums 
of all Europe. -Before I knew it, I had said “Yes, I can 
sing Aida.” It was a white lie, and once told, I had to 
live up to it. I had never sung Aida, and only knew 
part of it. Running home I worked all night long to 
learn the last act. Over and over the role hundreds 
and hundreds of times I went, until it seemed as 
though my eyes would drop out of my head. Monday 
night came, and thanks to my routine experience in 
smaller companies I had learned Aida so that I was 
perfectly confident of it. Imagine the strain, how¬ 
ever, when I learned that the Kaiser and the court 
were to be present. At the end I was called before 
the Kaiser, who, after warmly complimenting me, gave 
me the greatly coveted post in his opera house. I do 
not believe that. he knows to this day that the little 
Toronto girl had actually fibbed her way into an 
opportunity. 

Tales of Strauss 

Strauss was one of the leading conductors while I 
was at the Royal Opera and I sang under his baton 
many, many times. He was a real genius,—in that 
once his art work was completed, his interest immedi¬ 
ately centered upon the next. Once while we were 
performing Rosenkavalier he came behind the scenes 
and said: 

“Will this awfully long opera never end? I want to 
go home.” I said to him, “But Doctor, you composed 
it yourself," and he said, “Yes, but I never meant to 
conduct it.” 

Let it be explained that Strauss was an inveterate 
player of the German card game, Scat, and would far 
rather seek a quiet corner with a few choice compan¬ 
ions than go through one of his own works night 
after night. However, whenever the creative instinct 
was at work he let nothing impede it. I remember see¬ 
ing him write upon his cuffs (no doubt some passing 
theme) during a performance of M eistersinger he was 
conducting. 

The Singer’s Greatest Need 

The singer’s greatest need, or his greatest asset if he 
has one, is an honest critic. My husband and I, have 
made it a point never to miss hearing one another 
sing, no matter how many times we have heard each 
other sing in a role. Sometimes after a big perform¬ 
ance it is very hard to have to be told about all the 
things that one did not do well, but that is the only 
way to improve. There are always many people to tell 
one the good things, but I feel that the biggest help 
that I have had through my career has been the help 
of my husband, because he has always told me the 


places where I could improve, so that every perform¬ 
ance I had something new to think about. An artis 
never stands still. He either goes forward or backward 
and, of course, the only way to get to the top is by 
going forward. 

The difficulty in America is in giving the young 
singers a chance after their voices are placed. If only 
we could have a number of excellent stock opera com¬ 
panies, even though there had to be a few traveling 
stars after the manner of the old dramatic companies, 
where everybody had to start at the bottom and work 
his way up, because with a lovely voice, talent and perse- 
verence any one can get to the top if one has a chance 
to work. By “work” I mean singing as many new 
roles as possible and as often as possible and not 
starting at a big opera house singing perhaps two or 
three times during a season. Just think of it,—the 
singer at a small opera house has more chance to learn 
in two months than the beginner at a big opera house 
might have in five years. After all, the thing that is 
most valuable to a singer is time, as with time the 
voice will diminish in beauty. • Getting to the top via 
the big opera house is the work of a lifetime, and the 
golden tones are gone before one really has an oppor¬ 
tunity to do one’s best work. 


“I Will” 

These are the two words which hold the 
helm of the careers of most successful men, “I 
will.” Musicians are no exception. Perhaps 
you have not been successful because you have 
not controlled your will, or, because you don't 
know how to control your will. The great 
psychologist, James, said that we are afraid 
because we run, inferring that we do not run 
because we are afraid. The will may be con¬ 
trolled by habits and by repeated resolutions. 
Here are some fine resolutions for the music 
student. 

I will not form the habit of' getting out of 
patience if I happen to make a trivial mistake. 

I will not form the habit of postponing the 
beginning of my practice hour in order to do 
little inconsequential things (look at a picture, 
eat an apple, play with the dog). 

I will not waste any time about my rivals 
or envy them, but attend to my own practice. 

I will not grumble over a piece that I may 
not happen to like at first, but will strive to 
find why it was assigned to me and what bene¬ 
fits may come from it. 

I will form the habit of blotting out every¬ 
thing but music from my mind when I prac¬ 
tice, just as a photographer shuts out all but 
red light from the room where he is devel¬ 
oping pictures. 


The Value of Finger Staccato 

By Caroline V. Wood 

One valuable branch of study which is often neglected 
by the average student, is finger staccato practice. It 
is a good plan to put in some time every day, if possi¬ 
ble, in practicing the scales up and down, three or four 
octaves, using finger staccato.. If the student is unac¬ 
customed to fhis it will be found hard at first to strike 
the right keys. Patient practice, however, will over¬ 
come this as well as other difficulties. Scale forms, such 
as are found in Pischna, may be practiced in tlie same 

Practicing finger staccato means letting the fingers, 
not the hands or wrists, do the work. Let the fingers 
stroke the key with a quick motion, keeping the tone 
light. The wrists, of course, must not stiffen, as they 
are apt to do if not watched. Try not to be weak on 
the “corners”—do not let the little finger be a “slacker.” 
It will have a great tendency to play its note non-stac¬ 
cato, but this must be guarded against. Keep your mind 
constantly alert for such weaknesses and work to over¬ 
come them. Practice slowly at first, to insure evenness, 
only after quite a while increasing the speed. Do not 
let the tone become hard and heavy, but always, keep 
it light. 

Finger staccato practice leads to accuracy, better 
finger action, and better pianissimo playing. 

If the student will practice regularly, and above all, 
patiently, following the directions given above, he will 
soon note the benefit. 
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Musicians Short Folk 


Prof Enoch Burton Gowin, of the New York Uni¬ 
versity, has made some very interesting statistics in 
The Executive regarding musicians. He finds that 
they are on the whole very short. (No pun intended,- 
the good professor means short in stature, not in pock- 
etbook). In tables compiled recently taking in consid¬ 
eration the cases of 2,497 individuals, it was found that 
musicians were the shortest in stature of all. 

In all there were 40 classes. Those at the top of the 
list were : 


1. Reformers. 

2. Superintendents. 

3. Wardens. 

4. Governors. 

5. Chiefs of Police. 

6. Organisers. 


7. Railroad Presidents. 

8. University Presidents. 

9. Economists. 

10. Bank Presidents. 

11. Senators. 

12. Bishops, etc. 


Professor Gowin endeavors to indicate through these 
statistics that leadership goes with height, at the same 
time taking into consideration the notable exceptions 
of Napoleon and others. He contends that numbers of 
statistical investigations prove the correctness of his 
position. The reformers for instance, average well on 
to six feet in height while the musicians who, as a 
class, stand at the very bottom of the list of forty 
classes, average five feet, five and six-tenths inches. 

The reader must not infer from this that in order to 
be great in music one must be very short. The cases 
of Liszt, Paganinni, Siloti, Verdi, Rachmaninoff are 
those of men of large stature. 

Here are some of the heights of great composers as 
given in their biographies. When not given in figures 
the estimates are those of contemporaries. 


Beethoven . 5 feet 6 inches. 

Bach . Nothing definite known.” 

Mozart .5 feet 5'/i inches. 

Haydn . “Middle height.” 

Mendelssohn . "Middle height." 

Chopin . "A little, fragile looking man.” 

Brahms . "Rather short,' 

Wagner.. . "Middle height,” 

Schubert . “Short and stumpy.” 


Why Some Music Lessons are Dull 


By Lester H. Frasse 

Very few people have any idea what an important 
part good health plays in making a lesson interesting. 
Given a teacher below par in health, or vigor or a 
pupil below par in health or vigor a dull lesson is very 
likely to ensue. 

Everyone knows how a fresh, healthy, vigorous 
“breezy” person will enliven any group. Such a person 
is like a stimulant. I recollect two teachers. One was 
brimful of health, business-like, punctual, intent upon 
making every minute count. The other was anxious, 
tired, had frequent headaches, came late seven times 
out of ten and left the lesson like a wilted leaf. The 
second teacher knew a great deal more than the first 
and had had much more valuable experience, but the 
first teacher was the one that I always welcomed and 
the one who seemed to leave me with the most value. I 
really believe as I look back upon it that I made almost 
twice the progress under the first teacher as under the 
second. 

The moral is that the teacher who wishes to suc¬ 
ceed and the pupil who wishes to succeed must do every¬ 
thing possible to preserve good health. The following 
significant lines from Fundamental Facts for the 
Teacher by Dr. Elmer Butritt Bryan, President of 
Colgate University, contain a very pointed lesson. 

“Many a student would be able to follow his work 
with a higher degree of attention and so with more 
satisfactory results if he did not dome to his tasks with 
a minimum of life due to underfeeding, inadequate 
nutrition. Many a worker in the world would deliver a 
blow out of all proportion to the little mark he Is 
making were he not the victim of under-nutrition due 
to inadequate food, sleep, fresh air, sunshine, etc. When 
Henry Ward Beecher was asked why his people never 
slept in church Sunday mornings, he said it was because 
he slept for them the night before. He came to them 
the embodiment of good health and physical vigor. 
Every fiber tingled with vitality, and he not only held 
himself to high levels but his entire audience as well.” 


By music we reach those special states of conscious¬ 
ness which, being without form, cannot be shaped with 
the mosaics of the vocabulary.”—O liver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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What to Do When You Can Not Secure 
a Good Teacher 

Self Help Hints for Active Music Lovers 
By A. S. GARBETT 



There are many musical amateurs to-day who are so 
situated that they are upable to secure the aid of a 
teacher, and yet wish to play the piano. In cases where 
there has been no previous study this is almost impos¬ 
sible, but in cases where it is merely a question of re¬ 
viving a dormant technic secured in early childhood, 
a great deal of good work can be done, and it is pri¬ 
marily to this class that the following suggestions are 
addressed. Of course it goes without saying that 
wherever possible a teacher should be employed, since 
progress without one cannot possibly be so effective or 
so rapid. There are, however, many men and women sit¬ 
uated in remote country districts, who possess both 
leisure in which to practice and a piano to practice on, 
but do not quite know how to go about restoring the 
happy facility of former days. One recalls instances 
of men who have sacrificed the music they acquired 
in their youth on the altar of commerce, and still more 
frequent cases of women who have given up music 
for matrimony, who now find themselves in a position 
to return to their early-acquired taste for music. Not 
infrequently young mothers, situated far from educa¬ 
tional centers, are impelled to make the effort so that 
their own children may benefit by their instructions. 

In all such cases as this, self-study is better than 
no study at all, and one can count on getting results 
from persistent effort. 

Preliminary Study 

First of all, it may be well to assure oneself that 
the materials are in good working order. Is the piano 
in the best possible position? It should be so placed 
that the light from the window or lamp should not in¬ 
terfere with the vision. If possible the light should 
■come from overhead, slightly behind . the performer; 
or it may come from the side. It should never come 
from directly behind, so as to cast a shadow on the 
music, nor from in front so as to dazzle the eyes. 
Above all, the piano should be kept in tune. The piano 
stool should be adjustable so that it can be placed at 
the right height, or, better still, a firm chair of suit¬ 
able height will add to comfort. Comfort goes a long 
way in making practice agreeable, and therefore suc¬ 
cessful. 

What and How to Practice 

Piano technic can be divided into three main branches: 
Scales, arpeggios and chords. Material for these 
can be found in Daily Essentials in Pianoforte Prac¬ 
tice, by Presser and Orem (one book comprising scales 
and cadences, the other chords and arpeggios), Mas¬ 
tering the Scales and Appeggios, James Francis Cooke, 
can also be used for this purpose. This last contains 
some excellent special drill in scale playing, velocity, 
etc., and is undoubtedly the most complete work of 
its kind in existence. 

Practice music and technical exercises a grade or two 
below your highest ability. The great danger in self- 
study is attempting to hurry matters. This simply can¬ 
not be done, for hurried practice inevitably leads to 
the formation of bad habits which years cannot erad¬ 
icate. In order to guard against hurry, a metronome 
should be employed. Set the metronome at a speed 
in which you can play at perfect ease. Advance it 
only a notch at a time. If minute mistakes creep 
in, go back a notch or two. Let “slow practice” be 
the slogan. 

As regards the amount of time to spend on prac¬ 
tice, this of course depends on the amount of time 
available. Half an hour a day will work wonders if 
it is filled with hard, concentrated effort. Do not stick 
too long at one thing, as the mind refuses to do its 
best when fatigued. Ten minutes of scales, ten of 


chords and ten of arpeggios daily is a better arrange¬ 
ment than a half hour of scales today, a half hour of 
chords tomorrow and a half hour of arpeggios the day 
following. Where the time available is more extended, 
it is best if the period can be divided so as to provide 
a complete change of occupation between practice peri¬ 
ods ; thus if you have an hour a day, practice half 
an hour in the morning and half an hour in the even¬ 
ing, and so forth. 

Faults to Guard Against 

The great danger of self-study at the keyboard is 
that bad habits will' creep in unawares unless very 
careful watch is kept. Where there is a teacher, his 
constant criticism acts as a deterrent, but where 
there is no teacher the student is dependent wholly 
upon his own critical faculties for the detection of 
errors. The worst fault is apt to be stiffness of the 
wrist muscles. E. M. Bowman in his excellent Master 
Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, says “Be very careful 
not to stiffen the wrist. You will be more likely to do 
that than almost any other wrong thing. The muscles 
which move the fingers very easily get ‘mixed up,’ so to 
speak, with the muscles which control the movement 
at the wrist-joint. Then the wrist-joint is apt to be¬ 
come stiff, the fingers no longer work freely, the tone 
is hard, and the entire act of playing is raw and un¬ 
musical. While playing with one or the other hand, 
you must frequently test the wrist of the playing hand 
by lightly pressing it with the other hand, or by having 
your teacher or some one else do it for you. If it 
bends springily—like the tip of that fishpole of yours 
last summer when you and I went fishing down Davis’ 
brook, and you caught that big trout at the mill-pond— 
your wrist is all right. . . . Most of the time, in 
all the playing you will ever do, you should be no more 
conscious of your wrists than you are of your nose 
or your ears. Like your ears and your nose, your 
wrists will now and then have their own share of 
work to do. The rest of the time they are to take 
a back seat, their work being then to hold the hands in 
position. This work, though, requires a pliant wrist 
only—never, or very rarely, a stiff wrist.” 

Another frequent difficulty is time-keeping. Playing 
alone, one is very apt to stop at a difficult passage in 
order to find the right notes. This is very bad, and if 
persisted in, invariably leads to that worst of pianistic 
crimes, “stumbling.” Who has not suffered agonies 
on behalf of the pianist who plays a passage, strikes a 
"rong note, and then goes back to recover himself, 
half a dozen times in a single page of music? The 
safeguard against this is the metronome. If you can¬ 
not play your piece easily and comfortably in time to 
the metronome, you are either playing something be¬ 
yond your grade, or you are attempting to play it too 
fast, or both. Set the metronome back until you can 
play the passage with ease in perfect time; then in¬ 
crease slowly. 

Do Not Abuse the Pedal 

Blurred pedalling is another very common habit. 
It is so easy to cover up mistakes and “bad” passages 
by putting down the sustaining (the “loud”) pedal. 
Practice a great deal without employing the pedal at 
all—never use it at all in playing scales, and seldom 
with arpeggios, except where the music gives explicit 
directions fos its use. Get well-edited music in which 
the pedal marking is clearly shown. The ear is the 
only guide in pedalling, unless you have an expert 
knowledge of harmony. 

In fact, the ear is always the chief guide. Listen 
carefully to everything you do, especially when prac¬ 
ticing. It will help you to avoid monotony due to 


ignoring the marks of expression; it will help you to 
avoid playing in a meaningless way due to bad phras¬ 
ing; and it will help to avoid the habit of striking the 
left hand before the right in passages where they are 
supposed to strike exactly together. For this last habit, 
which is a common one, the playing of hymn-tunes is 
very good. Max Paue'r, the famous virtuoso and 
director of the Stuttgart conservatory, recently toured 
the United States. While in this country he made some 
records for a talking-machine corporation, and in 
speaking of the matter afterwards declared that he 
was really astonished to find how many errors had crept 
into his playing—errors that he had been persistently 
condemning in his own pupils at Stuttgart, and among 
them he mentioned this very habit of playing one hand 
before the other. Saint-Saens, the great French com¬ 
poser, also a distinguished pianist, similarly admitted 
his astonishment, when a record was made of his play¬ 
ing, at the number of errors that crept in. It is quite 
evident, therefore, that the most persistent listening 
is necessary on the part of the pianist who is conducting 
his own piano lessons. 

Lack of variety in touch is very common with pianists 
of all kinds, and it results in a style of playing which 
is far from pleasant to hear. Constant watchfulness is 
needed, and exercises specially designed to give the 
pianist a thorough command of all varieties of touch 
are essential. No better exercises can be found for 
this purpose than in the volumes on Touch and Technic, 
by Dr. William Mason. As Dr. Mason himself says, 
“a discriminative and versatile touch, as regards quality 
and power, is within the reach of everyone who will 
properly bring into action and training the God-given 
muscles common to us all. In order to accomplish this 
the daily practice should not be regulated solely with 
a view of acquiring strength, but a good portion of 
time and attention should be given to the use of that 
particular kind of touch especially adapted to the de¬ 
velopment of the various muscles, by bringing them 
into full play and giving the utmost scope to their 
freedom of action, both as regards elasticity and speed.” 

What to Aim for in Practice 

There is a great deal of energy wasted in music study 
at the present time due to an incomplete understanding 
of the purposes of the piano. Not only among amateurs 
studying alone, hut even in studios and conservatories 
conducted by able teachers, students are giving them¬ 
selves up solely to the study of “technic” to such an 
extent that their sole aim is to be able to play perhaps 
’ two, perhaps a dozen, pieces of virtuoso style. It is 
very gratifying to one’s own vanity to be able to rattle 
off the Liszt Second Rhapsody or the Rachmaninoff 
C sharp minor Prelude with ease and abandon. It 
makes an excellent impression on one’s parents or 
one’s friends, but unless it is backed up by consider¬ 
able ability in sight-reading it is not of much intrinsic 
value. The performer who, after much laborious prac¬ 
tice, can pound his way through a Chopin Ballade may 
be an industrious mechanic, but he is a poor musician 
if he cannot read off at sight a simple song accom¬ 
paniment, carefully observing all the signs of expres¬ 
sion and delicate nuances. 

A really well-equipped pianist is not a pseudo-vir¬ 
tuoso ; he is one who can play anything, wiihin the 
range of his technic, that is set before him. Pianists 
of this kind are far more common in Europe than they 
are in America, because sight-reading is regarded as a 
very essential part of a musician’s education. A man 
is not entitled to regard himself as a musician unless 
he can read music as fluently as he reads his daily paper. 
And it is achieved in precisely the same way—by con¬ 
stant practice. 
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Sight-reading practice is the exact opposite of reper¬ 
toire practice. For sight-reading practice; take an album 
of music well below the grade at which you are able to 
play studied pieces. Read them off at the correct 
tempo, and on no account stop for mistakes. If you 
make many mistakes choose an easier piece at a slower 
tempo. Material suitable for sight-reading can be found 
in the two Sight-Reading Albums by Charles W. Lan- 
don, or in countless similar 'albums to be purchased 
for very little. As soon as some ability in sight-read¬ 
ing has been achieved, try song or violin accompani¬ 
ments. If possible, get somebody to sing or play with 
you. This is invaluable practice and leads to unending 
enjoyment. If there is another pianist available with 
whom to play ensemble music, so much the better. It 
may even be possible to form a small orchestra or 
choral society, and an evening a week set aside for 
rehearsals—but we are getting beyond the matter of 
self-study at the pianoforte. 

While sight-reading should be practiced, care should 
also be taken to secure a repertoire of suitable pieces 
for performance. These should be memorized and be 
ready for service at any time. The pianist who is ever 
at the mercy of his music-roll is a very unsatisfactory 
sort of person. “I have left my music at home” is a 
feeble excuse to offer for not being able to entertain 
one’s friends. Learn one piece at a time, or perhaps 
two. Study them very carefully, at first going over 


them verv slowly, and then increasing gradually up to 
the proper speed. Add a piece every now and then 
to the repertoire, but do not neglect to review 
former pieces. Even though a piece has been memor¬ 
ized, it is well to go over it with the music every now 
and then so as to rectify any errors that may have 
crept in. In choosing new pieces, take care to arrange 
matters so that you will have a varied repertoire. Uo 
not study pieces all of one kind, or all of one. com¬ 
poser, or even all of one period in musical history. 
Do not neglect the classics for modern music, nor mod¬ 
ern music for the classics. Bear in mind, also, the taste 
of your neighbors. You may not altogether relish 
playing/ popular dance music, or similar “trash, but 
playing worthy music of a lighter type is not yet re¬ 
garded as a criminal offense. Even the most rabid 
social reformers have not yet forbidden us to be cheer¬ 
ful and entertaining for our friends. On the other 
hand, do not neglect good music of the serious kind. 
Nobody is cheerful twenty-four hours a day every day 
in the year, and music can attune itself to a “sweetly 
solemn thought” with beautiful significance. 

While it is impossible to suggest exact material for 
everybody, as so much depends on the grade of the indi¬ 
vidual performer, much help will be secured from 
leading publishers, who have prepared graded lists of 
studies that are practically well outlined study courses 
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telling just what material to use at each grade. These 
have been selected in most cases by expert teachers, and 
are gladly sent free of cost. The Standard Graded 
Course is a fine back bone for any plan of self study 
that pretends to be thorough. The Suggestive Studies 
for Music Lovers, by Caroline Norcross, is a book that 
should be much better known. Its spec.fic purpose is 
to provide the intelligent adult with a book for the 
outline of the first year or so in piano study. It omits 
the appeal to the child mind which characterizes most 
instruction books and looks to a much more rapid prog¬ 
ress. The self-help student is strongly recommended to 
read such books as Bowman’s Master Lessons for 
Pianoforte, Perry’s Descriptive Analyses of Pianoforte 
Pieces and Studies of Standard Teaching Pieces, Cooke’s 
Great Pianist s’ on Pianoforte Playing, Christianni’s Ex¬ 
pression in Pianoforte Playing,— remembering that at 
best one can rarely get nearly as much studying alone 
as with a teacher and that it is desirable to read books 
of this kind constantly to compensate in a way for this 
loss. 

If you have an opportunity to go to a concert where 
you will listen to a really fine player, do not allow your¬ 
self to miss it, and if possible sit near the stage. It will 
be worth the price of many lessons to you, and all the 
more so, if the lessons are, for the jtime being, beyond 
your reach. 


Four Indispensable Steps in the First Piano Lessons 
Keys—Notes—Hand Position—Rhythm 

By Albert Gehring 


The first lessons at the piano are especially' im¬ 
portant for the teacher; for here, as nowhere else, the 
arrangement and presentation of the subject matter 
produces good or indifferent results. 

There are four aspects to the problem: 

1. The names of the keys. 

2. The notes. 

3. The position and action of the hand and fingers. 

4. The elements of rhythm. 

The Names of the Keys 

In learning the keys, C is the evident point of de¬ 
parture. It is recognized by its position to the left of 
the two black keys. Let the pupil find all the C’s on the 
keyboard. Next let him find all the B’s, then the A’s. 
Passing to the right, the same procedure is applied 
to D, E, F, and G. F is also characterized by its 
position to the left of the three black keys. Having 
gone through the keys in their natural order, we now 
skip about until the subject is mastered. We do this 
by playing the keys and having the pupil name them, 
and also by naming them and having the pupil play 
them. 

The Notes 

More difficult is the problem of, teaching the notes. 
This naturally falls into six divisions: 

1. Notes of the upper staff | [‘p^ces 

2. Notes above the upper staff. 

3. Notes below the upper staff. 

4. Notes of the lower staff j spaces. 

5. Notes above the lower staff. 

6. Notes below the lower staff. 

Having explained the terms “staff” and “clef,” we 
proceed to teach the lines in the upper staff, using 
some familiar sentence like Every Good Boy Does Fine¬ 
ly. Then we pass to the spaces, with the word FACE 
for a guide. After these have been learned, we add G 
above, and D C below, thus obtaining enough material 
for the first pieces and exercises. 

It is advisable not to delay the lower staff unduly, 
otherwise the pupil will only habituate himself to it 
with difficulty.. By way of introduction we add A 
above the upper staff and rub out the lowest line. 
Thereupon we obtain the lower system at a stroke. 
Here, too, we first learn the lines, then the spaces. 

Next we master the notes above the upper staff, 
up to G; then those below, down to F. Then we re¬ 
peat the procedure for the lower staff, taking care in 
every case to apply what we have learned to little 
pieces. 

All this refers to absolute pitch. But relative pitch 
must also be learned. Taking little printed exercises 
with intervals up to a fifth, we ask the pupil to desig¬ 


nate the successive intervals; i. e., up two, down one, 
and so fourth. This is very important, and serves as 
the introduction to playing from notes, as will be 
shown later. 

Position and Action of Hand and Fingers 

The operation of the hand and fingers involves three 
factors: 

o. Position. 

b. Condition. 

c. Action. 

Different positions are advocated by different teach¬ 
ers. Personally we prefer that recommended by 
Leschetizky. But whichever one may be chosen, it 
must be practiced at the table and piano, with arm 
resting and free. 

Condition must also be considered. The members 
may be rigid, devitalized, or gently stable. That is, 
they may be so firm as to resist interference; so loose 
as to hang devoid of position; or just sufficiently rigid 
to be held in playing position, and still pliable enough 
to yield to pressure. The latter is the proper condition. 

Next comes action. This had best be approached 
at the table. The most natural point of departure is 
the separate practice of every finger, the remaining 
fingers being kept on the table in proper position, 
though without undue pressure. Hereupon the ad¬ 
jacent and alternate pairs are practiced successively, 
each finger completing its movement before the next 

The transition from fixed to free position (with 
unused fingers up), would naturally be accomplished 
by playing: 

a. Adjacent pairs together. 

b. Adjacent threes together. 

c. Adjacent fours together. 

d. All five together, which latter yields the position 

in which every finger is ready for action. 

From here on we begin to practice successive fingers 
with the unemployed fingers in air. 

And here is where practice at the piano logically 
sets in. Contrary to frequent recommendation, we 
do not favor initial piano practice with the unused 
fingers down. Unless the fingers are very strong, the 
effort involved tends to destroy correct position and 
stiffen the wrist. 

First we practice adjacent pairs successively, then 
threes, fours, and five. Then we teach the pupil a few 
“figures,” which he is to learn by heart and eventually 
play without looking at the fingers. The figures in 
question are: cdefgfed, cdcdefefgfgfeded, cedfegdf, 
cfdg, eg. These involve all possible intervals ini five- 
finger position. 

After this the pupil plays intervals at command, 
without watching his fingers. The commands are given 
just as the printed intervals were designated, c. g., up 
two, down one, and so forth. 


The way has now been cleared for playing from 
notes. The pupil has learned to recognize the inter¬ 
vals when he secs them, and also to play them without 
looking at his hands. Playing from notes will thus 
be comparatively easy. He will be doing exactly what 
he did a moment ago, only the commands are given 
by the printed page instead of the teacher. The ad¬ 
vantage of this two-sided preparation is, that the pupil 
is now able to follow the notes without looking at his 
fingers; and the faster progress from now on more 
than compensates for the time spent in preparation. 

The Elements of Rhythm 

The elements of rhythm complete our survey of the 
problem. Although rhythm is a stumbling block to 
many pupils, little need be said about it at the be¬ 
ginning; since the complexities of the subject do not 
appear until after the initial stages of instruction have 
been passed. Much of the procedure as outlined here¬ 
with is based on the admirable presentation of the 
subject in Kullak’s Aesthetics of Pianoforte Playing. 

We may begin by regular counting in groups of 
four. The pupil accompanies the same by tones on 
the piano. Thereupon he plays once for every two 
counts, likewise for every four; later he plays two 
notes per count, and later still four. The teacher now 
explains that whole, half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth 
notes stand for tones of different length as just demon¬ 
strated ; and he exhibits the corresponding notes. The 
same procedure is adopted for the rests, the pupil 
pausing for one, two, or four beats, and the teacher 
showing the corresponding symbols. 

Measures, bars, and signatures are now explained; 
and at a subsequent lesson dotted notes and rests are 
elucidated. Questions are asked concerning the math¬ 
ematical relations of the various notes, and tables con¬ 
structed. However, we do not deem it advisable to go 
beyond sixteenth notes, though the existence of shorter 
tones may be referred to. 

As to the serial presentation of the various sub¬ 
jects, it is best, with a half hour allotted for a lesson, 
to devote a little time to two of the four subjects. 
One of these will usually be the action of the fingers, 
which demands much attention and must be prosecuted 
for a long time. In the first lesson or two this will 
be accompanied by the learning of the keys, where¬ 
upon the pupil must begin to master the notes. Rhythm 
will later be interpolated as it is needed. 

The method thus outlined will of course be modified 
by the alert teacher to suit the needs of various pupils. 
Some pupils learn rapidly, others proceed more slowly; 
some take readily to one aspect of the subject, some 
show more aptitude for another. The amount of pre¬ 
vious knowledge imbibed at school and elsewhere is 
also a variable factor. On the whole, however, it is 
believed that our system will commend itself as log¬ 
ical, and lead to gratifying results. 
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Little Time Troubles Untangled 



By LAURA REMICK COPP 



Practical Helps in Every-day Problems Encountered by Both Students and Teachers 



The object of this little sketch is not to deal with 
intricate rhythm nor obstruse problems in time, but to 
call attention merely to a few little time difficulties, that 
are “catchy” instead of deep and often prove a stumbling 
block, not only to the one, who is helping himself, but 
oftentimes to the conscientious and thorough student, 

e. g. the open measure, at the end of the line. A fine 
pupil and one far advanced was literally “held up” on 
the time of the eleventh Liszt Rhapsodie and that before 
she had finished the first line, because she said she 
couldn’t figure out the time of the second measure. 
When the fact that, contrary to the usual custom, it 
was not enclosed by a bar at the end of the line was 
called to her attention, she laughed at herself and the 
passage thought to be difficult was clear as day. 
Printers usually plan the setting up of a composition so 
that bars will close all the lines regularly, but when a 
good many notes fill the measure it is sometimes impos¬ 
sible to put it entire on the same line, hence it is left 
open and the rest follows on the line below. Other 
examples are found elsewhere in Liszt, in the twelfth 
rhapsodie and others, in the Liszt transcription of the 
Chopin Polish song, Meine Freuden, and for tech¬ 
nique, Kohler, Op. 128. 

When is a Triplet Not a Triplet? 

Another “catch”—when is a triplet not a triplet? or 
in other words, how to tell whether three notes slurred 
together are triplets or not. In measure eighty-one of 
Schumann’s Novelette in F, the last three notes in the 
measure slurred together do not form a triplet, but are 
three eighth notes with full value, as can readily be 
told by counting: two quarters precede and one eighth, 
which needs three eighths to complete the measure, but 
these eighths lead into a measure (the next one), which 
has three slurred notes that really are a triplet. So, 
also, in the Chopin Mazurka Op. 7, No. 3 (meas. 65), 





being equal to two eighths and the whole the same as 
three eighths, or half note and a quarter, may form a 
triplet, being equivalent to three quarter notes, as occurs 
in Heller Studies. In Indian Idyl, MacDowell, (Ex. 2) 
a quarter and an eighth comprise the triplet. 

Beethoven Sonata (Example 3) Op. 22 is another ex¬ 
ample of rests being used in “triplet groups, also, Liszt 
B minor Sonata, 
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which last, also, illustrates two eighths and three 
eighths in the same hand at same time. The matter 
of rhythm must be closely watched in playing 
triplets, as it is one of the little elegancies of piano 
playing to make the notes of exactly the proper length 
and connect them well with what follows. 

When all of the different voices do not enter on the 
same count some pupils experience difficulty in knowing 
when to come in. Heller Op. 47 offers a wide field of 
time examples. Of this sort. 



In study No. 3 (measure IS) the soprano enters alone 
and is a dotted quarter, but that fact must not delay the 
alto too long, as the eighth rest is what determines the 
entrance of alto and the dotted quarter has nothing to 
do with it. Each voice must be counted by itself and 
many time difficulties will be eliminated, if this simple 
rule is practical. Sometimes rests do duty for more 
than one voice, but as a rule each voice has its own 
counting just as in vocal music and the time'can easily 
be followed. 



Etude No. 7 (measure 1), is an example of this prin¬ 
ciple. The other voices must not be delayed because 
the soprano enters first and alone, the dotted quarter 
and half note in the respective measures do not deter¬ 
mine the time of entrance of the other voices, but the 
eighth and quarter rests preceding these secondary 


the three notes appearing together are not a triplet and 
the fact that they are slurred does not indicate this, as 
the counts could not properly be taken care of consid¬ 
ering them as such. Of course, if all triplets were 
marked 3 to indicate that they make one count, it 
would be less confusing, but the necessary numeral is 
more often omitted than inserted, hence the difficulty. 
The only way to determine accurately is to count the 
rest of the measure. The figure 3, when it is given, 
is put in different type to avoid confusion with finger¬ 
ing. 

A triplet may be formed of notes of any value and, 
also, of rests or of notes and rests together, e. g. three 
equal notes, either three quarters, three eighths, three 
sixteenths, etc., may equal a triplet: or, something equiva¬ 
lent in value to three quarters, three eighths, or three 
sixteenths may equal a triplet, for instance, a quarter 
note and an eighth may form a triplet, the quarter 


Notes That Represent Two Values 

When a note represents two values and must be 
counted according to its other value in another voice 
one more stumbling block is discovered. In measure 
19 of No. 12 



half note B, has really two values; in the alto, it is a 
dotted half, in the soprano, it is an eighth, which is 
easily proved by counting each voice. But some one 
queries,—“an eighth note is black, this one is white, how 
can that be?” Musical notation is not perfect by any 
means, and just as we have no adequate way of marking 


the use of the pedal, just so the union of two voices on 
one note cannot be accurately indicated as regards time. 
The best that can be done at present is to give the note 
two stems, one up, the other down, to indicate its two 
values in two different voices. How many a teacher has 
had pupils bump notes unevenly that should be flowing 
along each as long and no longer than the other, just 
because one note was dotted. One should count each 
voice separately and independently to determine when 
the other voices enter and how long each should be 
held. 

Separate the Voices 

Another suggestion :—count horizontally and not ver¬ 
tically; that will necessitate counting each voice alone. 
A child’s trick is to play the notes together that are 
printed under each other; of course, in most cases this 
works out correctly, as they almost always are so writ¬ 
ten when possible, but sometimes this is not the case, so 
horizontal counting should be insisted upon. For in¬ 
stance, these notes are not written directly under each 
other, but are meant to be struck at the same time. 



Any two notes coming directly together on the staff, 
one in a space and one on a line or vice versa can never 
appear directly under each other, as they would blur 
and neither could be discriminated, so one must be 
written on one side of the stem and the other on the 
other side or each must have a separate stem, but they 
come together as far as time is concerned. 

This manner of counting is not merely a mechanical 
device making only for correctness of time division and 
good rhythm, but, also, for artistic piano playing. In 
Song, from Sea Pieces by MacDowell it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep the voices separate and well 
counted, so as not to overshadow the single melody 
notes with the octaves, which belong to the accompani¬ 
ment. 
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Separate voice counting must decide too when these 
octaves are to be played. There is another occasion 
when the notes do not appear as if they ought to be 
struck together, but they are, and this occurs in From 
a Wandering Iceberg —MacDowell, measure 6. The 
F # appearing beside the octave of B should be 
struck with it although appearances belie the fact. 



The F sharp and G natural belong to the inner voice, 
which moves, and F sharp and the octave B are struck 
together on the first count, the octave A, an eighth, 
completes second count begun by octave B. This is 
another variation of the rule that notes must appear 
under each other or on the same stem, if they are to 
be played at the same time. A consciousness of differ¬ 
ent voices, their leadings and their counting individually 
gives not only a more correct interpretation as regards 
time and rhythm, but also aesthetic values. 
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What Makes a Good Melody? 

By D. C. Parker 


It is a matter of concern with some that modern 
music lacks melodic interest. The prevalent weakness, 
we hear, is a melodic weakness rather than an harmonic 
or a structural one. The music of today, it seems, 
pecks peacefully at the bark, but does not get at the 
sap. Vincent d’ludy, in his book on Cesar Franck, 
speaks of the "short-winded successions, of notes which 
in certain modern scores are labeled motives.'’ Famil¬ 
iarity with the works of some of the cleverest contem¬ 
porary composers gives a certain justification to these 
complaints. The value of a fine thematic idea is as 
great as it ever was, and perhaps what those who vent 
their spleen against the up-to-date Orpheus really mean 
is that _melody has been relegated to the background 
by the wide exploitation of color effects and the con¬ 
stant striving to obtain “atmosphere” by the introduc¬ 
tion of purple patches. 

One can, of course, call to mind not a few musicians 
who have never given the world a really vital theme. 
The scoring is as entrancing as Aladdin’s cave, the 
melody as barren as the Sahara. A consideration of 
their music suggests two questions of more than pass- 

• ing interest. The first is: What is the precise value 
of melodic invention? The second: What proportion 
of the sum total of the virtues must be assigned to 
melody? Melody is only one factor and that, while it 
must obviously bear one relationship to the whole in 

4 the works of the symphonists and another in the works 
of the improvisers, I personally should refuse to en¬ 
dorse a critical system which had as its basis the 
melodic point of view and that alone. In saying this 
I am well aware that, when we gain the upper reaches 
and are in contact with the incontestable masters, the 
question of melody does not lose any of its impor¬ 
tance. The progress of Western music is maintained 
by the interplay of ideas, and with the finest writers 
there is always much in harmony and polyphony to 
interest us. Indeed, what chiefly distinguishes the well- 
educated from the pariah is the power to discern true 
harmonic felicity. No one, I imagine, can like Schu¬ 
mann without feeling that his greatest gift was his' 
ability to think in appropriate and beautiful harmonic 

• terms. 

Very few people think of melodies in the abstract. 
The vast majority is unconsciously influenced by con¬ 
siderations of association and sentiment, which have 
nothing to do with musical valuations. This is particu¬ 
larly true of songs. A song, needless to say, cannot 


be criticized without reference to the words, which are 
an integral part of it, and a melody must always be 
judged in strict relation to what it attempts to illus¬ 
trate. It is an error to allow the moral of a poem to 
color your estimate of' the musical subject. Forget¬ 
ting this, some do not perceive that poor music is often 
written to biblical words. If the penetrating rays of 
psychology were turned on this matter we should find 
that a large number of people like this or that piece 
because it reminds them ol days of happiness, because 
it is linked with some fortunate circumstance, because 

it has an historical significance, because-. But is 

there any need .to recapitulate the hundred possible 
reasons ? 

The Relative Value of Melodies 

Every melody has only a relative value. This varies 
with locality and tradition. The most imposing thing 
in Western music is meaningless to the Chinaman. The 
Arabic theme is one thing to the Arab, and another to 
us, which does not necessarily imply that we find no 
beauty in it. But it is tolerably certain that, if we like 
it, we like it because it is so different from the melo¬ 
dies with which we are familiar; whereas, the Arab 
likes it because it is part of his life and interwoven 
with his' history. 

The value of a melody alters according to the musi¬ 
cal idiom. The pizzicato of Delibes’s Sylvia loses its 
piquancy if not played on strings. The second subject 
of the finale of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique Symphony 
is ineffective if transferred to the piano. In the same 
way, the melodies of Verdi, which are essentially vocal, 
are deprived of their significance if played on instru- 

There is no fixed rule as to what a good melody is, 
and there never can be. What is forbidden’ today is 
accepted tomorrow without the slightest murmur of 
protest. If you wish to realize how largely the idea of 
melody is affected by convention, you have only to think 
of Wagner's Venusherg music, which is among the 
most beautiful and original that he ever wrote. Con¬ 
sider the definitions of academicism regarding the per¬ 
missible steps, and then examine this stroke of pure 
genius. Is it any wonder that it was dubbed barbaric 
and unmelodic by a public fed on Rossini and Auber? 
History teaches with no faltering voice that we can 
become accustomed to almost anything in the way of 
melodic variety. 


Little Diversions of Amateur Musicians 


Robert Haven Schauffler, in his interesting book, 
The Musical Amateur, tells of some favorite little 
diversions which were practiced by his musical friends, 
and in which he took part. 

The Game of “Whist-le” 

A whistles a melody. If B can identify it, he wins 
the serve. If he cannot, A scores one. 

If the players have large repertoires,.the field should 
be narrowed down to trios, or songs, or first move¬ 
ments of symphonies, or whatever may be agreed upon. 

Mr. Schauffler speaks of getting so absorbed in this 
game that he and a chum would sit until the jvee small 
hours, each racking his brain for a theme so recondite 
as to he unknown to the other. 

Tapping the Rhythm 

A variant of the above: A taps the rhythm of a 
melody or a motive, on the table, or on the sole of his 
shoe; if B recognizes it, he sings or whistles the mel¬ 
ody to which the rhythm belongs. 

As a hint of the possibilities of this little musical 
test, we give here a few rhythms for our readers to 
experiment with. 

(Some of these are from the older classics, some 
from eminent modern composers and some from folk- 
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The Ear Club 

Some years ago a certain earnest lover of music who 
frequepted the concerts of the Chicago Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, hit upon the plan of surrounding himself en¬ 
tirely with a company of congenial listeners, and thus 
avoiding the distractions of the whispering, peanut 
munching, etc., of the inattentive. He accomplished 
this end in two ways: First, he kept on the lookout 
for those who appeared to be attentive and appreci¬ 
ative, making their acquaintance and arranging with 
them to get seats in the same row; second, he bought 
season tickets for the neighboring seats and sent them 
anonymously to worthy musicians of limited means. 
This company of choice kindred spirits came to be 
informally known as the “Ear Club.” 

Unfortunately it is not everyone who possesses the 
means to indulge in this ideal'diversion on such a gen¬ 
erous scale, but there are many of us who may, in a 
modest way, both impart and receive the same sort of 
pleasure, if we are ah”- to the opportunity. 
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How to Make Ear-Training Attractive to 
the Young Student 

By Mabel Lee 

In all my classwork with young children I find that 
the more you can relate their musical life to their 
everyday life—the more gladly will they cooperate with 
you; the more you can turn the process of ear-training 
into play, the more you can hold their enthusiasm. Two 
illustrations of the above statement it is my pleasure to 
offer here. 

The Letter Game 

The first— the “Letter Game”—was originated by a 
San Francisco teacher. The game is this:—Cut out 
large letters of colored cardboard representing the 
seven letters of the scale; affix a small loop of tape to 
the top so that they can be pinned upon the child. I 
chose orange for the color, as it would be sure to stand 
out against any background of dress. Seven pupils 
are chosen who pin on the letters and are for the time 
being those letters. A large sharp and flat of card¬ 
board are put in either hand, and thus the pupil can be 
G, or G£ (by- raising the hand with the sharp) or Gb, 
as the key or chord demands. With this human scale 
you can work out intervals, scales, chords, positions of 
chords, and the children sec in front of them the veri¬ 
fication of their mental image. To give the game its 
full value I have one pupil read what is formed by the 
letters and another play on the piano what is read. In 
this way, if there is an error, their cars will often cor¬ 
rect it. To illustrate:—Vou call for the G major scale. 
The children leave their scats and stand in a line fac¬ 
ing the class so that the letters read from left to right 
Supposing the child who is F forgets to raise his 
sharp —the one at the piano plays what is read to her, 
and the children hearing F natural in a G major scale 
immediately protest. 

The different positions of triads is a valuable object- 
lesson. For instance—if an F major triad is asked 
for, the first position F A C is presented. When the 
second position is requested the child who represents 
F simply goes to the top. In this way the children 
realize that no matter what position the triad has the 
letters that form its makeup remain the same. 

The game offers limitless possibilities and is thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed by partakers and onlookers. 

Bugle Calls 

A second way to interest a class, especially in these 
war-like times, is to teach by ear the different bttgle 
calls. The boys are eager to play them, and often know 
several from Boy Scout experience. By doing these in 
different keys the children get quick practice on the 
interval sol -r-do, which may be useful later in resolving 
the dominant or the dominant seventh to the tonic. 

The Harmonium Orchestra 

The third game is what we call our “Harmonium 
Orchestra.” One who has investigated the harmonic 
possibilities of the “mouth-organ” knows there are two 
—the tonic and dominant chords. There ace a number 
of familiar songs whose underlying harmony consists 
of these two chords—for example. “O du Lieber Au¬ 
gustin.” We begin our work by first learning to hold 
the mouth-organs so that the lower part of the key is 
at the child’s left, corresponding to the piano. We then 
decide on the rhythm for the accompaniment—in the 
above song the children play their chord on the second 
and third heats. The teacher plays the melody on the 
piano (with chord accompaniment) ; and since my class 
is learning also to conduct, one pupil is chosen as di¬ 
rector. The value gained in ear-training must be ap¬ 
parent, for it is the ear which must tell when a change 
of harmony is necessary. Even songs that contain the 
sub-dominant harmony can be used—as “Holy Night.” 
fqr when the children hear the IV chord, they remain 
silent and wait for a return to I or V. The classes 
are very enthusiastic about their "orchestra,” and un¬ 
wittingly receive at the same time ear-training, prac¬ 
tice in rhythm, and the self control needed in following 
a conductor. 

In this way the ear-training lesson becomes an hour 
to be looked forward to by pupils and teacher. 


“Never judge a composition on a first hearing; for 
what pleases extremely at first is not always the best, 
and the works of great masters require study.”— Schu¬ 
mann. 
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Some Intimate Thoughts on Piano Study 
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An Interview With; the Noted Pianist and Disciple of Franz Liszt 

Bill! 

ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 




The Spirit of the Times 

“What shall we say of the spirit of the times? Is 
it possible that this age, which has made anything so 
fantastic as futurist and cubist art in painting, sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, poetry and music, can be analyze . 
Is it possible that anything that is overdone, abnor¬ 
mally exaggerated (as are certain passages in modern 
writers such as Debussy, Scriabine, Strauss, Ravel and 
company) can be a wholesome indication of the 
public taste of this age? Is piano playing which 
seemingly enables the player to light with his hands 
upon any part of the keyboard with very slight 
regard for harmony and less for melody an indica¬ 
tion of what the future of pianoforte music is to 
be? If so, preserve me from it! 


The Last of the Grand Masters 

“To my mind, the last musician of the grand 
masters to write for the keyboard was Franz Liszt. 

I have fought with myself for years to try to see 
some of the more modern writers on the same plane 
with Liszt, Beethoven, Mozart or Bach, but have 
been unable to do so. Brahms, of course, is truly 
great, but he was a contemporary of Liszt. 

“It is comparatively easy to find new chords. A 
novice can stumble across them if he is at all 
venturesome. To build up a new piece, however, is 
an entirely different matter. To evolve a new form 
of musical architecture as Liszt did in the case of 
the symphonic poem is still greater.' 

“I am neither a pessimist or a reactionary, but I 
must confess that I fail to see in the music of to¬ 
day anything comparable, for instance, with the 
great music of Frederic Chopin. Occasionally some 
composer will give us a glimpse of greatness, hut 
there is no sustained evidences of such genius or 
such well-directed skill. Compare, for instance, the 
labored and dry pianoforte compositions of Reger 
with the inspiring works of Chopin. In the modern 
works the creak of the wheels can be plainly heard, 
—they are ingenious in the extreme, but who wants 
a concocted bouquet or a concocted sweetheart. In 
Chopin’s music there is living, breathing genius- 
beautiful, rare and exquisite. In Liszt’s great piano¬ 
forte works there is genius majestic, rich and bril¬ 
liant. What composer of to-day can even approach 
the stature of those two giants of the last century? 


The Use of Chopin’s Etudes 


“There seems to be a great misunderstanding about 
the use of Chopin’s Etudes. They are studies pure and 
simple. Chopin wrote them with a specific purpose 
in view and Liszt used them as studies for similar 
purposes. It is not sacrilege for the modern teachers 
to employ them with an educational aim. Goodness, 
there is enough more beautiful music in the Chopin 
literature than can be used as pieces, when pieces are 
needed. 

“Teachers of to-day are on such a wild scurry for 
new things that they seem to skip the really great 
things. There is nothing in all pianoforte study litera¬ 
ture greater than the Gradus ad Pamassum. Of course, 
it requires work, but work has been , the secret of the 
success of all great pianists in the past. There is no 
magic method, and the reason why I like the Gradus 
ad Pamassum of Clementi-Tausig is that it has such 
splendid opportunities for work. There is no limit to 
what that enthusiastic student can do with it. Liszt 
had the highest regard for the pedagogical value of 
the work. Yet, nine out of ten students merely hear 
of it. 


“Public taste in all musical matters is very singu¬ 
lar to me. We are living in an age when atmosphere 
and orchestral color with great freedom of form are 
lauded to the skies,—yet the father and the greatest 
master of this, Berlioz, is literally ignored. His over¬ 
ture, Carnival Romain, is a masterpiece, a revelation 
in orchestration even at this day. Yet, the public seems 
willing to put up with insipid platitudes rather than 
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recognize this really great work. I have so little 
patience with the works of some modern composers 
that seem to lead nowhere that I feel that it is a 
waste of time to study them when there is so much 
that is great and beautiful that must be done. Surely 
one does not want to waste one’s time in a circus with 
the freaks if one is seeking a real education. 

“Please do not think that I am casting aspersions 
on many modern writers whose gift is almost as sane 
as that of Mendelssohn: Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski, 
Schytte, Schutt and others of their class have written 
really artistic and tasteful music well suited to the key¬ 
board. I refer only to the extremists, the super-futur¬ 
ists, the tattooed men and bearded ladies of music. 


The People Who Pound 

"Let me in closing say one word against the people 
who pound the piano. It would seem that any com¬ 
ment of this kind were superfluous at this time, but 
such is certainly not the case unless my ears deceive 
me. A great many people have an idea that the way 
to play a Liszt Rhapsody or any of the other brilliant 
works of Liszt is to make the piano roar like an iron 
foundry. They have heard certain pianists play the 
instrument by main strength and have heard stupid, 
ignorant audiences who know no more about good 
piano playing than they know about aviation ap¬ 
plaud vociferously. Don’t you know that there is 
enough of the monkey in most people to applaud if 
they see their neighbors applauding? Nothing hor¬ 
rified Liszt more than the frightful noise that some 
of the pianists who came to bother him made at 
the keyboard. The master would then be highly 
sarcastic or would leave in silent disgust. 


A Great Volume of Tone 

“A great volume of tone can be brought from 
the piano, if the student knows how. ‘How’ is by 
securing a sense of balance in the touch so that 
when the keys are struck there is a ring and 
sonority about the sound that is like a many-voiced 
choir. All the glorious vibrations of the strings, all 
of the harmonics are released and join in a beautiful 
chorus of pianistic sound that is both full and grand. 
Liszt was able to produce this at the keyboard and 
any one who heard him do it pever forgot it. There 
was never the slightest suggestion of pounding,— 
just a magnificent volume of tone. When I hear 
some students and some pianists play, it seems to 
me as though they were trying to make one voice 
sound louder than a whole chorus of voices. Every 
chord struck represents the full strength of the 
player with nothing in reserve. It falls upon the 
keyboard with a heavy thud and the piano under 
such abuse refuses to ring. The pianist who must 
resort to this cannot hope to be successful, as his 
playing will be so lacking in the real beauty which 
the great public demands that no one will want 
to go to hear him twice. If he must pound, let him 
find a job- in an iron foundry, where pounding is 
appreciated.” 


Is Slow Development Best 


By C. L. Taylor 


' Grasshopper progress seems to be the aim of many 
pupils. They want to jump ahead. Anything that does 
not suggest leaping ahead, they interpret as crawling. 
Remember that the pupil will always take. pieces in 
advance of his ability and that it is the teacher’s part 
to see to it that the progress is not one that leaps 
over necessary work. 

A famous teacher of many excellent pianists (among 
them Clara Schumann and Hans von Biilow) used to 
say:— 

“I have always preferred a gradual, even a slow 
development, step by step. Often, while no apparent 
progress was being made, there was a constant advance, • 
an advance with deliberation combined with dreamy 
reflection. This slow awakening of the musical instincts, 
often accompanied by what seemed flightiness and 
desultory effort, has been known to produce very desir¬ 
able results. In many- such cases, where my instruc¬ 
tions were not disturbed by untoward circumstances, the 
results have been surprising. But how much patience 
and perseverence this has required!” 
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Obscure Teachers of Famous Pnpils 

Not long since we had the privilege of perusing a 
list of “famous violinists” which a person engaged in a 
branch of literary work, not in general musical, had 
prepared for purposes of his own. We were somewhat 
perplexed to observe that the list contained several 
names of, which we had never heard, and which were 
by no means prominent in musical history. Inquiry 
revealed the interesting fact that the list had been made 
up in a curious way: the maker of the list had read 
the biographies of several universally known violinists, 
in an encyclopaedia, and made note of the names of those 
who were their early teachers: then again, he had 
looked up data in regard to these teachers, and then 
again in regard to their teachers, until, as a woodsman 
would say, “the trail turned to a squirrel track and 
ran up a tree.” As a method of ascertaining who w^-re 
“famous,” this was scarcely a success, but Herbert 
Spencer once said, “there is often a germ of truth 
in things erroneous,” and may it not be that some of 
these obscure teachers, not of violinists alone, but of 
many great composers, pianists and singers, well de¬ 
serve more than a passing thought in our memory? 

Not all teachers of great pupils in music have been 
obscure, by any means. In some cases those who after¬ 
ward became great musicians have enjoyed really dis¬ 
tinguished advantages: Liszt at an early age became 
the pupil of Czerny, who was the leading piano teacher 
of Vienna, and who, if he fell short (as he certainly 
did) of reaching even the foothills of the Olympian 
Heights as a composer, was at least popular and suc¬ 
cessful with the public and the publishers of his day. 
Mozart’s father, who was also his teacher, was himself 
a deservedly famous musician—the author of the first 
Violin Method printed in German and the composer 
of more than one symphony, as well as many smaller 

In not a few cases the teacher has lived to see his 
reward, in the-form of fame and material success which 
has come in the train of his pupils’ remarkable achieve¬ 
ments ; this was doubtless the case with the noted violin 
teacher, Sevcik, and his pupil, Kubelik, followed by 
Kocian, Marie Hall and others; similarly Leschetizky, 
already well recognized by the musical public, gained 
enormously in reputation through having been the 
teacher of Paderewski. 

Schumann’s First Teacher 

The subject is such a large one, that instead of 
attempting to cover the whole ground, we select a few 
of the more representative cases. One of the most 
striking and suggestive is that of Robert Schumann, 
whose early teacher, J. G. Kuntsch, was one of those 
earnest, old-fashioned, somewhat pedantic musicians to 
whom his native country owes so much; who, born in 
the poorest ranks, raise themselves by, unheard-of 
efforts and self-denial, live a humble and industrious 
life, and at length are gathered' to the great silent 
majority without leaving any mark save the pupils 
they have helped to form. 

Kuntsch was professor in the high school at Zwickau, 
and organist of one of the churches there; he taught 
young Schumann for several years, but at last became 
provoked because his pupil spent too much time in 
somewhat crude efforts at original composition. The 
old story of the “hen with ducklings 1” He refused to 
continue the boy’s lessons further, but doubtless his 
task was already done, and Robert did not fail to re¬ 
member his early teacher with veneration and gratitude 
in after life. On the fiftieth anniversary of the old 
man’s settlement at Zwickau, Schumann wrote him a 
most charming and affectionate letter of congratula¬ 
tion. He also dedicated to him a book of his Studies 
for Pedal Piano (an instrument then as now occasion¬ 
ally used by organ pupils for purposes of home prac¬ 
tice.) 

Schumann as a musical critic and journalist, the 
editor of the Allgemeine Musicalische Zeitung, was 
scarcely second in importance to Schumann as com¬ 
poser. His writings set a new high-water mark in the 
matter of musical criticism—he was witty, kindly, 
shrewd and just, and many of his briefest reviews are 
literary gems. He had the acumen to appreciate the 
worth of Chopin, when the latter was still unpopular 
with the older and more conservative sort of musical 
people, and he foresaw and heralded the future great¬ 
ness of Brahms to such an extent that the modest 
youth was filled with trepidation lest he might not be 
able to make good Schumann’s prophecy. This all being 
so, it is by no means far-fetched to inquire who was 
Schumann’s early teacher in literary and journalistic 
activities, and the answer is—his father. 

The elder Schumann was a bookseller and publisher, 


bes : des being himself an author and compiler of literary 
works. His early life and struggles make an interesting, 
even romantic record, but we have only space here to 
narrate the fact that, at the age of fourteen, young 
Robert assisted his father in the editorial work on a 
book called Portraits of Contemporaneous Celebrities. 
This, and similar experiences, under his father’s guid¬ 
ance, were surely a great help to him in preparation for 
the work of later years. 

We should add, right here, that although unversed 
in music himself, the elder Schumann showed the great¬ 
est sympathy with son’s leanings in that direction, on 
one occasion even taking him to. Carlsbad that he might 
hear the great pianist Moscheles. Schumann always 
kept unfaded the remembrance of this happy occasion, 
preserving a copy of the program for thirty years. . 

Who Taught Chopin ? • 

Chopin’s earliest teacher, Adelbert Zywny, was so 
far from famous that it is impossible at this day to 
learn more about him than that he was a good all-round 
musician—violinist, pianist and composer—without being 
specially distinguished in any of- these lines. 

His next teacher, Eisner, was not altogether an 
“obscure” man, in his day, being conductor of the opera 
at Warsaw and a dramatic composer of some repute, 
as well as a violinist and pianist, yet he would be 
scarcely remembered but as Chopin’s teacher. Liszt, in 
his Life of Chopin, pays Eisner a fine compliment. He 
says: “Eisner taught Chopin those things most difficult 
to learn and the most rarely known; to be exacting to 
one’s self, and to value the advantages that are only to 
be obtained by patience and labor." 

Although no one has remarked it, it seems to us that 
this compliment to Eisner is in itself a side-light on 
the teacher Zywny—if Eisner had to teach Chopin “to 
be exacting to himself,” etc., it is evident that Zywny 
had not so taught, but that he was one of those teachers 
who are more remarkable for their inspirational influ- 
ence—for giving the pupil a love of music—than for 
insisting on finish and conscientious accuracy. We do 
not say this altogether in blame; both sorts of teachers 
are useful, each is praiseworthy if he does his task 
according to his best ability. One can give only what 
one has, however, and he who is to develop a pupil 
into a future great artist must be able to teach him, 
above all things, the unwearied striving after artistic 
perfection. 

In a certain sense, all surpassingly great artists have 
been largely self-taught; no teacher can teach all he 
knows, and even if he could, the genius, with "sublime 
forerunning of his time” (as Longfellow expressed it), 
must discover the unknown way for himself. 

All honor, nevertheless, to those few teachers who 
have been so fortunate as to equip a rising young hero 
with suitable armor, that he might be prepared for the 
struggle. Some have the priceless gift of discerning 
just what is most needed, and giving it without needless 
delay, disregarding'all but the things really of issue in 
the particular case. Such a teacher it was Wagner’s 
good fortune to meet with, at a critical and formative 
point in the development of his talent. But let us hear 
Wagner’s own account: 

“Weinlig had no special method, but he was clear-headed 
and practical. Indeed you cannot teach composition; you 
may show how music gradually came to be what It is, and 
thus guide a young man's judgment, but this Is historical 
criticism, and cannot directly result in practice. 

All you can do Is, to point to some working example, some 
particular piece, set a task in that direction, and correct 
the pupil’s work. This is what Welnllg did with me. He 
chose a piece, generally something of Mozart's, drew atten¬ 
tion to Its construction, relative length and balance of sec¬ 
tions, principal modulations, number and quality of themes, 
and general character of the movement. Then he set the 
task :—you shall write about so many measures divided Into 
so many sections with modulations to correspond so and so, 
the themes shall be so many, and of such and such a char¬ 
acter. Similarly, he would set contrapuntal exercises, can- ' 
ons, fugues:—he analyzed an example minutely and then 
gave simple directions how I was to go to work. But the 
true lesson consisted In his patient and careful Inspection of 
what had been written. With infinite kindness he would 
put his finger on some defective bit and explain the why and 
wherefore of tbe alterations he thought desirable. I readily 
saw what has was aiming at, and soon managed to please 
him. He'dismissed me, saying ‘you have learned to stand 
on your own legs.’ ” 

The course with Weinlig had lasted scarcely six 
months! 

Who was Weinlig? Cantor of the Thomas-Schule 
in Leipsic, director of the choir in St. Thomas’ Church 
—a position hallowed, it is true, by memories of the 
great Bach, but not always filled by men of equal ability. 
Weinlig was the author of a Magnificat for solos, 
chorus and orchestra, of some singing exercises and 
of a book on Fugue, but his greatest work was— 
WAGNER. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 

By Louis G. Heinze 

These well-known words posted at railroad crossings, 
like many other words that have come to mean so much! 
can be put to very good use in the study of music. 

We know that practice in many cases is not real 
practice at all; it is generally a certain amount of 
time spent in playing over the lessons, while the lesson 
often is nothing more than a sort of musical house 
cleaning; the “house” (to continue the metaphor) being 
frequently put into disorder in the following practice 
time, to be again corrected at the next lesson, and so 
it goes on and on. Surely very disheartening to the 
teacher, and all the time the pupil sinking deeper into 
slovenly habits. How is it possible for the teacher and 
pupil to do the best kind of work, if they do not work 
together ? 

Therefore, when next you approach your practice 
Stop! What for? Ask yourself that question. Stop, 
Look, Listen. Stop, for there is danger ahead. Stop 
practicing as you have done in the past, unless you did 
it properly. 

Stop to make up your mind if you wish simply to 
“browse” (that is, play the piece at sight), or intend 
to learn it as it should be played. 

Look 

There is so much to look for, and after that, one 
hardily knows where to begin. Will only give a few 
things to look for and these may suggest others that 
can be specially adapted to yourself. 

Look, the same old story, at everything before you 
start to play. The clefs, the signature, fixing the key 
the piece is written in in your mind. Play scale and 
some technical exercises in the same key. The time, all 
the marks of expression. (The speed of piece not 
attempted at first.) All legato, staccato, portamento 
marks, etc.; the phrasing. 

Look that your fingering is correct, for faulty finger¬ 
ing will only produce slovenly playing. If two sets of 
fingering are given, be sure to decide on one only. 

When you have mastered your piece or study and 
memorized the same, took at your finger action, the 
work of your hands and your position at the piano; see 
to it that it all looks good, for good conditions generally 
mean good playing.. 

Listen 

To listen to your playing is a very important factor 
in your practice. 

Listen to find out if every note is clear and distinct, 
every rest given its full time, every run smooth, if 
short and long notes are properly done and your music 
sings. 

Listen to the relation of the accompaniment to the 
melody, the different degrees of tone volume, the 
retards and accelerations, etc. 

Listen carefully .to the effect the pedal has on your 
playing. “The pedal is the soul of the piano.” Learn 
all the rules you can about the use of the pedal, and 
then listen some more, for your work can be improved 
or spoiled by the way you use the pedal. 

Finally, listen to others play as often as you can. 
Do not look for the faults in others, but listen and 
mark wherein the playing is better than your own, and 
then try to put all the good you hear into your own 
work. Music requires good listeners as much as good 
players. 


Don’t Neglect Salon Music 

Friedrich Wieck took great pride in saying that his 
daughter Clara, who became the wife of Schumann, 
played “the music of all the principal composers and 
also the best salon music.” He contended that it was 
as great a mistake to play only Beethoven as to play 
none of it or to play either classical or salon music 
solely.” 

. Many teachers make a ridiculously stupid mistake 
m imagining that if their pupils do not devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to the so-called classics the pupil 
may not properly develop his taste. There is nothing 
that will make the work of the pupil heavier or duller 
than exclusive attention to the works that are based 
upon the severer models. To such a pupil the works 
of Chaminade, Moszkowski, Lack and Godard come as 
a real blessing. 

Here are some of the qualities which Wieck found 
that good salon music developed in his pupils: elegance, 
polish, coquetry, nicety, delicacy, fine shading, increased 
interest. 
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Famous Brothers Among the Masters 


It has been observed that musical talent often runs 
in families: either handed down from one generation 
to another, or possessed at once by several brothers 
or sisters of the same generation. 

Whether this is .due to heredity or to environment, 
we will leave to the discussion of the learned; in a 
somewhat lighter mood we propose to recall some 
examples of musically talented brothers. In some cases 
the talent of one brother, otherwise notable, has been 
entirely eclipsed by the genius of another: witness 
Michael Haydn, brother of the greater Joseph Haydn. 
In other cases, two brothers have had nearly equal 
talent, and have moved in parallel lines, so to speak. 
For instance, Philip and Xavier Scharwenka, each a 
noted pianist and composer, of our own day; or Anton 
and Heinrich Romberg, a pair of inseparable brothers, 
bassoonists, who dressed alike and lived together at 
Bonn, toward the end of the eighteenth century, one 
of whom was the grandfather of the famous cellist, 
Bernhard Romberg. 

For some of our earliest as well as most interesting 
examples, we may cite the Bach family, famous in music 
for many generations, even before the birth of the 
most distinguished representative of that name. 

The Musical Twins 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s grandfather, Christoph Bach, 
had twin sons, born February 22, 1645, and named 
respectively, Johann Ambrosius and Johann Christoph. 
(The former was destined to be the father of the 
great Sebastian.) 

When Christoph Bach died, in the prime of manhood, 
his twin sons were scarcely grown up. Nature had 
not only tied them up by the closest bond of blood, 
but had bestowed on them a resemblance of both ex¬ 
ternal and mental characteristics that was the aston¬ 
ishment of everyone, and that made them objects of 
curiosity and interest. They had the same modes of 
thought and expression; they played the same instru¬ 
ment, the violin, and had the same way of conceiving 
and performing music. Their outward resemblance is 
said to have been so great that when they were apart 
their own wives could not distinguish their husbands, 
and their unity of spirit and temperament was so inti¬ 
mate that they even suffered from the same disorders; 
in fact, when at length one brother came to die, the 
other did not survive him long. 

A Stern Elder Brother 

Johann Sebastian Bach was a boy of nine when his 
father died, and in his mother’s place was a young 
step-mother of but two months’ standing, so it was to 
the care of his elder brother, Johann Christoph, who 
had already earned his own bread for some years, that 
Sebastian's care and education were confided. An oil 
portrait of this elder brother is in existence—(the very 
fact that one was painted shows that he must have 
been in reasonably comfortable circumstances)—and 
shows a frank-looking man with brown hair and a 
moustache, dressed in what was, for those days, a 
rather informal style. Young Sebastian had already 
had violin lessons from his father, and his brother 
undertook to teach him the clavichord and the organ. 

Christoph had been a pupil of the famous organist, 
Pachelbel, and had a volume of his pieces. (Printed 
music was still very scarce, although examples existed 
as early as the days of Kinder- 
mann, who was Pachelbel’s teach¬ 
er’s teacher, and who published an 
organ-book in 1645, from engraved 
copper-plates.) An anecdote at¬ 
taches to this volume of organ 
music, which is most significant 
both of the elder brother’s harsh 
discipline, and of the young Sebas¬ 
tian’s staunch pluck. The pieces 


which his elder brother put before him were soon 
mastered and exhausted; he demanded more difficult 
tasks and longer flights. Still, pride of seniority made 
Christoph withhold the book from the boy, who 
every day could see the object of his longing lying 
within the wire lattice of a bookcase. At last he stole 
down at night and extracted the roll through the open¬ 
ing in the wires, copying it a little at a time, night after 
night, whenever moonlight favored him. At the end 
of six months the work was finished, but his hard¬ 
hearted brother discovered it and took it away from 
him. 

The perseverance of true genius is as evident in this 
story, as is'also the fact that he had little or nothing 
more to learn from his brother. How, as a man of 
honor, he repaid his brother fifteen years later, is inter¬ 
esting and characteristic, but would lead us too far 
afield to recount here. Bach stayed with his brother 
some six years, after which, through a kindly provi¬ 
dence, he obtained what we would call a “scholarship,” 
at St. Michael’s School, in Luneburg. It is well this 
was so, for Christoph’s increasing family was making 
the house too narrow. It was well, too, that young 
Bach should have the benefit of new influences. 

Joseph Haydn and Michael Haydn 

We take for granted that most of our readers are 
familiar with the salient facts in the life of the great 
Joseph—the father of the Symphony, and almost equally 
the originator of the String Quartet—the composer of 
The Creation and The Seasons, besides countless sona¬ 
tas, trios, songs, masses and music of every sort known 
in his day. 

Let us rather linger a while over the memory of his 
very interesting brother, Michael. We do not know 
just where Michael stood in order of age among the 
twelve children who made up the family of the wheel¬ 
wright of Rohrau, except that he must have been 
younger than Joseph, for he succeeded to his place as 
chorister in St. Stephen’s, Vienna, when. Joseph’s voice 
changed. He had a remarkably good soprano voice, 
and sang leading parts. The village schoolmaster at 
Rohrau had given him the basis of a really good musi¬ 
cal education, and he was soon able to act as deputy 
organist at St. Stephen’s. 

In course of time, after a brief experience in other 
positions, we find him holding the post of capellmeister 
and concertmeister under the Bishop of Salzburg, and 
he remained at this post for the rest of his life, com¬ 
posing over three hundred works in the line of sacred 
music, besides numerous instrumental compositions. He 
was a man given to a quiet, studious existence—fond of 
history, geography and the classics. His brother ad¬ 
vised him against a post at the court of Eisenstadt, 
which at one time bid fair to be open to him, as he 
deemed him too straightforward, simple and upright 
for court life. 

Mozart once visited Michael Haydn and found him 
in trouble over some duets for violin and viola which 
the bishop had ordered him to write, and which were 
not forthcoming. Owing to temporary ill-health, Haydn 
seemed unable to command the necessary inspiration, 
so Mozart wrote two excellent ones and presented them 
to his friend, allowing him to use them under the 
name of Michael Haydn. (They are now to be found 
in print under Mozart’s own name.) 

The Schuberts 

Franz Schubert visited Michael Haydn’s grave in 
1825, and his account of his own sentiments are in 
themselves a whole biography: 

“The good Haydn! It also seemed as if his clear, 
calm spirit were hovering over me. I may be neither 
calm nor clear, but no man living reverences him more 
than I do. My eyes filled with tears as we come away.” 

Ferdinand Schubert (not Franz) composed a striking 
chorus to words in praise of Michael Haydn. Who 
was Ferdinand Schubert? Another “Musical Brother,” 
the elder brother of the famous Franz. 


Ferdinand’s love for his brother and care for his 
memory are among the brighter spots in the latter's 
brief and pathetic life. Like Franz, he enjoyed good 
early instruction in music, and made earnest youthful 
attempts at composition. On Sundays and holidays the 
great delight of the family was to play quartets, Ferdi¬ 
nand playing first violin, Ignaz (another brother) sec¬ 
ond violin, Franz viola, and their father the violon¬ 
cello. Ferdinand followed his father’s profession—that 
of school teacher—and in course of time, attained to 
some modest eminence, being the director of the chief 
normal school in Vienna (that of St. Anna), and the 
author of some dozen of school text-books. He found 
time to compose more than forty musical works, largely 
sacred music. His family was almost the equal of 
J. S. Bach’s, numbering seventeen children, and we 
may be sure there were “musical brothers” among 
them. 

An interesting evidence of the attachment of these 
brothers is seen in a letter of Ferdinand to Franz, 
in regard to a musical clock which the former had 
heard playing his brother’s music: 

“This clock delighted me not a little, when one day 
at dinner for the first time I heard it play some of 
your waltzes. I felt so strange at the moment that I 
really did not know where I was; it was not only that 
it pleased me, it went regularly through my heart and 
soul with a fearful pang and longing, which at last 
turned into settled melancholy.” [Note: “Melancholy” 
should be taken here in the old sense of pensive medi¬ 
tation, rather than of gloom.] 

Throughout Franz’s short life, relations between these 
two brothers were tenderly ideal. Sent for to attend 
Franz on his death-bed, Ferdinand found him partly 
delirious and imaginging he was in some strange and 
unknown place. Sometimes he pleaded to be taken to 
his own room, and again, to be near Beethoven. “Dear 
Franz,” said the agonized brother, “be calm; trust your 
brother Ferdinand, who loves you so dearly. You are 
in the room which you always had, and lying on your 
own bed.” “No,” said the dying .man, “Beethoven is 
not here.” 

With a pious and tender respect for his dead brother’s 
last wishes, Ferdinand went to great trouble and self- 
sacrifice, to have him buried as near the great man 
as possible, and his body reposed in the Ortsfriedhof 
at Wahring, only three places from that of Beethoven, 
until 1863, when both were taken up and reburied in 
Vienna. 

It is not always that a man of genius is appreciated 
among his own people—indeed the contrary truth has 
long since passed into a proverb—so it is pleasant to 
observe how Ferdinand took pride in his brother Franz, 
clinging to him as the one great man he had ever 
known. 

We pass now to those living in or near our own day. 

The Rubinsteins 

Anton Rubinstein’s name and fame are still illus¬ 
trious in the musical world, in spite of the fact that 
only a few of his best works are showing signs of last¬ 
ing vitality, but few know much of his younger brother 
Nicholas, who was also a fine pianist and no mean 
composer, as well as the teacher of Taneiev, Siloti and 
Sauer. He was the founder of the Russian Musical 
Society, at Moscow, in 1859, and of the Moscow Con¬ 
servatory in 1864, and was head of both until his death. 
Both of these important institutions have long survived 
him, and on this account, if no other, he deserves the 
thanks of posterity. Another claim 
on the gratitude of the musical 
world, is his early befriending of 
Tchaikowsky. 

By the way, there was still an¬ 
other Rubinstein, Joseph by name, 
who made a little noise in the musi¬ 
cal world at one time, but he was 
not related to the above, and there is 
no strong reason to remember him. 
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Ludwig Philipp Scharwenka and his younger brother, 
Franz Xaver Scharwenka, sons of an architect (born 
respectively in 1847 and 1850, at Samter, in East Prus¬ 
sia), were musical brothers of nearly equal talent, 
though Xaver is the best known to us here in Amer¬ 
ica. ' Both are piano virtuosos, composers of note, and 
distinguished teachers. They organized a successful 
conservatory in Berlin, of which Xaver for seven years 
conducted a branch in New York. Both have made 
extensive artistic tours and have received gratifying 
recognition. As an offset to Xaver’s American reputa¬ 
tion, Philipp is equally well known in England. 

The Hambourgs 

' Many of our readers have heard, and doubtless all 
have heard of, Mark Hambourg, the famous pianist. 
He is the son of Professor Michael Hambourg, a na¬ 
tive of Russia, who removed to London, England, in 
1890, and again, in 1910, to Toronto, Canada, where he 
passed the remainder of his life, founding a conserva¬ 
tory and a concert society, in company with his two 
celebrated sons, Jan the violinist, and Boris the ’cellist. 
These, with Mark, make up three musical brothers. 


Keeping the Hands in Good Playing 
Condition 

By L. E. Eubanks 

I have known a number of pianists and violinists 
whose ability actually suffered from their consciousness 
of ugly hands. Many hands that are wonderfully per¬ 
fect when in action, are far from beautiful. In many 
callings this is to be expected, but there seldom is 
any excuse for professional instrumentalists. Of 
course, the amateur and those to whom music is an 
avocation may be employed at something which mars 
the beauty of the hands, but, even so, much can be 
done for the condition. 

We may dispose of the sxercise requisite in a few 
words, since this has been so often discussed. It is 
a fundamental necessity, particularly for those ghastly 
amemic hands we sometimes see on the keys. Paper¬ 
gripping, or any other exercises calling for vigorous 
circulation to the hands, will answer the purpose. 

On the other extreme, we have the red or brown 
hand that needs whitening. Of course delicate applica¬ 
tion of powder helps this, but more permanent and 
satisfactory is the use of the following formula: Fif¬ 
teen grains of powdered borax, fifteen grains of com¬ 
mon table salt, one-half dram of spirits of ammonia, 
one dram oil of orange, two ounces of glycerine, six 
ounces of alcohol. In treating red hands it is well to 
remember that tight gloves, tight rings, or any kind 
of constriction often cause this condition. Over-ex¬ 
posure to cold will redden and roughen them too; the 
musician should wear gloves regularly in the winter 

Chapped hands is - an annoyance easily prevented 
by thorough drying and protection from bad weather; 
but if your “tools” are already in that condition, treat 
them every night with equal parts of lemon juice and 
glycerine. Add two or three drops of carbolic acid to 
half a quart of the mixture. 

Warm milk is effective in softening the hands. Soak 
them each night, and sleep in roomy gloves. There are 
.medicated gloves for this purpose, if one cares to make 
the purchase. While on the subject of gloves, every 
player should have a pair of rubber ones handy for the 
daily duties, housework, etc. 

For stiff hands, there is nothing better than warm 
olive oil. Rub them in olive oil ten or fifteen minutes 
every night for a week or ten days. It is well to look 
for the cause of this, lack of exercise, overwork, etc. 

Perspiring hands is a frequent complaint. Generally, 
the cause is systemic, and the general health needs 
attention; but for temporary relief, the best thing to 
use is a solution of borax in alcohol. With palms 
together, rub it in vigorously. 

Regarding the nails, it will pay every player to own 
his own manicuring outfit. The expense is trifling, 
and the art easily learned. Then a little daily atten¬ 
tion becomes a habit, and this is what counts. Watch¬ 
ing a professional a few times will teach you enough 
for practical purposes. One tip that you should use, 
is that short fingers can be given the appearance of 
length by leaving the nails a little long, while on long, 
thin fingers the nails should be filed well back. It is 
a mark of ill-breeding to over-polish the nails; avoid 
the “mirror finish.” 


How to Get Real Results from a Czerny Study 


By T. L. Rickaby 


It is very doubtful that, the Czerny studies will ever 
be superseded so long as piano playing remains as 
it is. It has been confidently predicted that the seven- 
tone scale as used by Debussy and others would pre¬ 
dominate" more and more in piano compositions to the 
ultimate exclusion of the piano technic crystalized by 
Liszt. This prediction is not being fulfilled, and is 
not likely to be, although a book of seven-tone scales 
(with the chords and arpeggios founded on them) 
has been published, doubtless with the possibility of 
the fulfillment of this prediction in mind. Writers 
of the most advanced school such as Strauss and 
Schoenburg have written little for the piano, in fact 
have written nothing for the rank and file of piano 
players. Scriabine, Reger, Ravel, Ornstein and others 
of their kind have written much for the piano, but 
have as yet made no general appeal; and in-spite of 
an enthusiastic, if limited, following, it is not probable 
they will ever be to piano players of the immediate or 
remote future what their predecessors, Liszt, Chopin, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn have been to the many 
generations of piano players up to the present. So 
that in the main, scales and arpeggios, “passage work,” 
so general in Czerny’s studies and the technic devel¬ 
oped thereby must continue to receive our attention 
for some years to come. 

How to Avoid Wasting Time 

Much time is wasted on Czerny's studies—and on 
many others for that matter. The. pupil who wades 
through book after book of them does so at an expendi¬ 
ture of time and effort that might profitably be invested 
otherwise. Much of this fruitless labor may be pre¬ 
vented by the use of the various excellent selections 
that have been made by prominent teachers. In the 
lower grades each book may be used entire: but on 
reaching Op. -299, and studies of similar grade, the 
judicious teacher will select only those that have special 
objects in view, rejecting all those that offer the pupil 
nothing that cannot be gained by the ordinary scale 
and arpeggio practice. The object is not to try to 
play as many studies as possible but rather to get every¬ 
thing out of any one study undertaken. This ought 
to be religiously kept in mind even if a much longer 
time than usual is devoted to any one study. How¬ 
ever, this does not mean that only one study is to be 
in hand at a time. There may he three or more, pro¬ 
vided each one. has a specific object and is different 
from the others. 

It js my purpose here to take a few sample studies 
from Czerny’s Op. 299 and show how I used them, 
both in my own practice and in my .teaching. It might 
be well to sound a note of warning against assigning 
these studies too early. As a rule they are given before 
adequate preparation has been made. 

Before they are begun, a pupil, to get the good of 
them, must have reached a comparatively high degree 
of keyboard skill, both as regards power, speed and 
endurance. Like everything else, they must be played 
very slowly at first to insure accuracy, but the pupil 
who plays a Czerny Etude slowly because he cannot 
play it quickly is not ready for it at all. 

Practical Transposition 

Let us look at Study No. 6.- (Liebling Edition No. 
11, Vol. II.) This is really a right hand study, and 
such chords as are given for the L. H. merely mark 
the rhythm and nothing more. In measure 1 to 7 
in the sequence of three notes which occurs in each 
group, use the 5th, 4th and 3rd fingers as well as the 
4th, 3rd and 2nd as indicated. In measure twelve and 
similar ones, use fingers 4, 3, 2, alternately with 5, 
4, 3. In measure 18 and those like it, use the same 
alternating fingering. Further, to get the utmost out 
of any study it ought to be transposed into other 
keys. This is a feat that only comparatively few can 
accomplish, and it would be little use insisting on it 
generally. But there is a kind of transposition that is 
easily done and is very valuable—what might be called 
enharmonic transposition, the printed notes remaining 
the sam.e After a fair amount of speed and accu¬ 
racy has been attained in the original key, the study 
is to be played in Cb and also in Clf. In the former, 


a flat is mentally placed before each note. Where acci¬ 
dentals occur the sharp is made natural; the flat be- 
comes a double flat, and the natural becomes a flat. 
T„ in C£ the accidental sharp becomes a double 


a natural. 

In making the transposition, the fingering must be the 
same as in the original, in spite of the most awkward 
positions. After some practice in these keys it may 
be played as it stands with the left hand part added. 

Let us glance now at Study No. 11. (Liebling Edi¬ 
tion No. 26, Vol. II.) Here we have a study built on 
the “five finger” position practically throughout. To 
play it merely as it stands is to use little more than 
the shell, leaving the kernel untouched. As there is 
little for the left hand to do, this part may be omitted 
entirely for a while. This study, like number six, 
must be played in three keys ; f. c„ in C. CS and Cb, 
using identical fingering in each case. This is also 
a right hand study, so in addition to the transposition 
the right hand part may be played with the left hand. 
This interchange is usually possible and always profit¬ 
able. In playing it with the L. H. it will be found 
advisable to bring some parts down an octave. After 
these various changes the study may be played as it 
is written, and up to a high speed. 

Study No. 21 (Liebling Edition No. 30, Vol. II.) 
is one from which good may be extracted by the 
diligent and thoughtful student. As the left hand has 
little to do here, the first sixteen measures of the right 
hand part may be played with the left hand. 

Measures 17 to 21 are not so useful as a left hand 
study on account of the fingers used being the strong 
ones. From measure 22 to the end of the study the 
right hand part may be played with the left hand very 
profitably. This study being in a minor key, trans¬ 
position, even of the enharmonic kind, becomes very 
much more difficult to any one without a good car. 
But it can be done and an attempt at least should be 
made. In changing it to Cb, each B, A and E arc 
double, flatted ; every natural becomes a flat, and the 
sharp becomes a natural. It is still harder to play this 
in C# minor but it should l>e attempted. Merely remem¬ 
ber that the Bb, Eb, and Ab become natural. Every 
other note being sharp. For the accidentals, the nat¬ 
urals become sharps, and the sharps become double 
sharps. The transpositions are to be done with each 
hand alone, the left hand playing the right hand part 
in the original key and in the transpositions. The 
study is finally to be played just as written, but up 
to speed. 


Czerny and Algebra 

It may be objected that such a plan would take up 
too much time, and, in addition the pupil’s progress 
would be retarded by not having the advantage of a 
greater number of studies. The answer to this is 
that studies are not the objects of piano lessons, but 
merely a means to an end. Let it never be forgotten 
that a piano study is of no use of, by, or for itself. 
It is played and practiced purely for what it will do 
for the hands and fingers, in various ways. The 
clergyman preaches a better sermon, and the lawyer 
makes a more powerful plea because of the algebra 
each studied years before, and the pianist will play a 
Chopin Nocturne all the better for real work done 
on a Czerny study. 

It is infinitely better to play eight or ten studies in 
the way I have suggested than to play the whole forty 
as they are usually done. By my plan, the fingers 
receive what they need more than anything else, i. e., 
real discipline. They acquire an increased strength 
and flexibility from the unusual fingering encountered 
in the transpositions. By' this plan there will be a 
noticeable gain in speed, security and endurance; and 
moreover the player will invest his fingers with a 
potency that will reflect on everything he plays later. 
Further, carrying out these ideas the pupil will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that everything possible 
was extracted from each study undertaken—a consid¬ 
eration of some weight surely. Over and above all 
this there will be more time to devote to the study 
of real music, which after all is the only reason for 
piano study at all. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 

Conducted by N. J. COREY 

. T ” “Whet tn Teach" etc and not technical.problems ■pertaining 




The Value of Undeveloped Talent 

TObo A ™ince babyliood.Vas shown^onslderable talent 

fOr°music, especially In Improvising melodies, both 

moods promptest “by 8 a ^bought, an emotton. -or the 

nowTam at' a“ wh^r to“contlnue her 

technical work or not. Her parents would much. 

' rather she would never learn to read “ us ^han 

^bpinfonTandybatls'"your"adv^ef Sbe^lU 

faithful student and seems to enjoy her work. 

E. I. S. 

Let me ask you a question. Of what use would- an 
undeveloped and undisciplined talent, such as you men¬ 
tion be? The greater the talent the more need ol 
training. To be unable to read music would result in 
the talent becoming worse than useless. Of what use 
would an unusual talent for public speaking be to a 
person who never learned to read and write? It could 
find no field for exercise beyond possibly an exhortation 
in a gospel meeting. The modern public will not 
tolerate an uneducated and uninformed speaker. Neither 
will those fond of music tolerate the formless and 
aimless meanderings of an untrained talent trying to 
improvise. While surprising in a child of eight or ten 
yet as maturity approaches people will begin to look 
for disciplined intelligence. In music, the logical outlet 
for talent is, first, in the interpretation of the great 
thoughts of others; second, in original composition, if 
possessed of original musical thoughts that crave utter¬ 
ance There is but a limited field for improvisation, 
and even that can be made valuable only by genius that 
is thoroughly trained. , , , 

One reason that your pupil’s talent seemed to lessen 
on taking up rational study of the piano was, that m 
that she found a rational outlet for her musical emo¬ 
tion. It found expression in playing the music of 
others. It does not follow by this that her own talent 
was growing smaller. On the contrary, it would con¬ 
stantly increase. The fact that she neglects her spon- 
taneous improvising for the sake of something higher 
and more mentally stimulating simply argues that she 
is finding a more favorable outlet for her natural 
aptitude. At her age her impromptu melodies have no 
value except as the green light signal to go ahead, 
similar to that displayed by the traffic officer in the 
crowded ways of a great city. It may be an interesting 
asset with which to astonish the neighbors, but as 
infantile years recede so will the interest of the neigh¬ 
bors vanish. Then spontaneous expressive musical 
talent will inspire them more when exercising itself 
in the interpretation of attractive musical compositions 
As musical education progresses and years of maturity 
approach, the gift of original expression will again 
.assdrt itself. Its logical development will he along the 
line of original composition. This manifestation will 
exercise an irresistible fascination to your pupil, and 
who knows but there may come from your hands one 
of the famous composers of’her day. She may be en- 
couraged in this accomplishment at an early stage in 
her work, and as time passes her parents will perceive 
how her early excursions into improvisation were only 
sign posts bearing the legend: Here, is an exceptional 
musical talent that should receive every encouragement 
and every possible advantage in the way of instruction 
and training. 

Destiny points very clearly the line of duty in such a 
case as the one you mention. The “symptoms” of 
talent are clearly marked. It is not likely your pupil 
will develop an interest in any other vocation as she 
grows older. To neglect her education will be simply 
to deprive her of her natural and rightful inheritance. 

She has a right to be put in possessiori of the experience 
of others, in order that she may correctly exercise her 
art and thus fulfill her destiny. It will be an exceed¬ 
ingly great misfortune to the child if her parents force 

her to neglect the cultivation of the talent which Nature 5 - - . 

has so generously endowed her with. The sooner they t fessional musicians. 


come to a realizing sense that untrained talent is of 
no use in this world, the better. If deprived of training 
now, the child will only turn to it of her own accord in 
later years, and with a gnawing resentment at her 
parents for having deprived her of her natural right 
during her most receptive years. By all means use your 
influence to bring the parents to a broad-minded sense 
of their duty in the matter. 

A Teacher’s Permit 

S. C. M. writes at length concerning her trials and 
discouragements during several years of study, ranging 
from 15 to 24 years of age. With private teachers and 
finally a music school she has not yet been granted a 
teacher’s certificate. She writes the Round Table for 
information as to the length of time that must elapse 
before she may. secure a certificate. 

I take this up at this time, as it practically covers 
ground that information is asked about frequently. It 
is a perfectly natural question and one which is vital to 
every person who is planning to earn his or her liveli¬ 
hood. “When can I make my talent productive,” is a' 
very important question. Unfortunately it is a very dif¬ 
ficult one to answer under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, and one practically impossible to answer at long 
range, especially where there is no way of gaining a 
knowledge of individual talent. One person will do in 
one year what another will require two for. Good 
teaching is another important factor in the equation. A 
talented pupil sometimes makes less progress under a 
poor teacher than one with a small amount of ability 
under a competent teacher. If your talent is not marked 
it is highly important that your teacher should be of the 
first order. Sometimes players of average ability, but 
of high analytical intelligence make excellent teachers. 
Sometimes players of genius are so absorbed in their 
gift of personal expression in music, that it is difficult 
for them to co-ordinate their faculties into the patient 
attention needed for teaching. Your letter would indi¬ 
cate either that your talent is not unusual, or that your 
teaching has been poor. Possibly you have also been 
hampered by lack of application. You may have the 
teacher’s brain, however, and even though you have not 
been granted your teacher’s certificate, if you are so sit¬ 
uated that you could obtain a few beginners and come 
in contact with the problems that face a teacher, you 
could obtain some experience and determine something 
of your ability along this line. Then when you obtain 
your certificate you will not enter the field totally with¬ 
out experience. From what you write it seems perfectly 
reasonable that you should expect to obtain your certifi¬ 
cate in two more year’s work. Your should have had it 
before, but your letter does not give explicit enough 
information so that I can determine the reason for your 
failure. You seem to have abundant pluck and deter¬ 
mination, which is a foretoken of ultimate success on 
your part as a teacher. If you have as much patience 
with your pupils as you have with yourself you ought to 
prove a good guide. Guidance and training is what 
pupils need more from you, or any other teacher, than 
instruction. The amount of instruction you can give 
them in the short lesson hours is very limited. There¬ 
fore, you should guide them to find instruction for 
themselves from every possible source. First, see that 
they read The Etude, which contains an unlimited 
amount of invaluable information. Then all available 
books and musical biographies should be read. Those 
teachers who maintain a sort of circulating library of 
standard musical books for their pupils perform an 
excellent service. Frequently point out to your students 
that those players who have no faculty for obtaining 
information for themselves outside the lesson hour 
never amount to much. Those who succeed are those 
who have an insatiable desire for knowledge. Constant 
search and research will provide them with it. There 
are many amateurs in every community who are better 
informed musically than those who call themselves pro- 


The Ear a 


a Master 


“A niece of seven years has been playing by ear 
since five, and can play almost any simple piece 
after one or two hearings. She is musical, artis¬ 
tic. nervous and delicate. Her parents consider her 
too voung to begin lessons, and I have conflicting 
advice as to her musical education. Some say it 
will be difficult to teach her after having begun to 
play by ear. What would you advise? —J. i>. 

Any child whose education depends upon the con¬ 
flicting, whimsical and uninformed advice of people who 
are only indirectly interested is, indeed, in an unfortu¬ 
nate condition. The fact that she can play by ear indi¬ 
cates that she is abundantly endowed with musical talent, 
and yet it seems some of your friends think that such 
a pupil will have difficulty in learning to play. The only 
difficulty with the pupil who has been following her 
own inclinations in her playing will be that she will 
dislike being compelled to comply with the routine 
necessary in learning to play correctly. She should not 
be deprived of her rightful musical education on ac¬ 
count of this, however. This can be gradually over¬ 
come. It is not a fault that is unusual with children, 
and even those who are older. The only persons con¬ 
cerned in this matter are the parents and yourself. You 
shquld explain to them that many children begin their 
lessons at five, and that seven is by no means an un¬ 
usual age at which to begin instruction. The carlrer, 
within reason, that a child is placed in contact -with 
music the better. The main thing is to regulate the 
lessons so as to make them interesting to the child. 
The reasoning sense is not yet developed at so early an 
age, and you must approach little people from an angle 
which they can understand. 

More Suggestions for Stammerers 

“A short time ago I added to my class a young 
half 

Inteiv unconscious of the fact that she does so. 

Slow' playing does not seem to avail. She has lots 
of ambition, and is anxious to succeed, but this 
habit Js a great drawback. What remedy would you 
suggest?"—C. H. N. 

In the schools for stammering, I believe the begin¬ 
ning treatment consists in making the pupils speak very 
slowly, at the same time beating time to every syllable 
with the hands. It would seem as if the reverse process 
must be productive of results with piano students; that 
is, playing with the hands while speaking the counts 
that guide. Meanwhile it will be difficult to make satis¬ 
factory progress unless your pupil is willing to do a 
good deal of practicing and playing on pieces that are 
very much simpler than she feels she is capable of 
performing. Stammering is a stubborn habit to over¬ 
come, sometimes. Yon will find an article on this sub¬ 
ject in a recent number of The Etude. Playing pieces 
in chords will be excellent practice, especially if you 
understand the various arm touches and can teach her 
to play with the down arm or wrist touch. “Wrist 
motion” was for years a misnomer for hand touch, the 
hand working on the wrist as a hinge. When the touch 
is produced by a downward motion of the. forearm, 
“down wrist touch” would be an even more correct 
designation. Take an ordinary hymn book and let 
your pupil play many of the tunes slowly, listening 
closely to each chord she strikes, until she learns to 
observe her faulty habit. After two years she should be 
able to play these. Centering the attention upon one 
form of work will help to fix the mind on the fault 
you wish to overcome. As soon as she has learned to 
observe the trouble and can begin to evade it, then take 
her on to other simple work. One of your most im¬ 
portant aids will be playing four-hand music with her as 
frequently as you can make it convenient to do so. drag¬ 
ging her along, as it were by main force, untp jffie 
acquires the habit of proceeding without self-interrup¬ 
tion or stammering. 
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Keep Your Aspirations High With the 
Joy of the Arts 


By Professor Felix Schelling 


[Editor's Note.— Dr. Felix Schelling, Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at the University of Pennsylvania, is a man of unusual 
versatility. An essayist, a poet, an authority upon the 
Elizabethan Drama, a distinguished educator and lecturer. 
A few of his friends know, however, that he is a gifted 
musician, that he played the Schumann Concerto in his 
vouth with the Thomas Orchestra and that he composes with 
delightful facility. Ills march, "Eastward Ho!" in this 
issue is a line specimen of his musical ability. Prof. 
Schelling is a brother of Ernest Schelling, the famous 


The supernumerary man sat in his study, down¬ 
hearted and distraught. The world was blazing with 
war about him, and his country was calling men to 
serve, to construct, to devise, to organize, to destroy. 
The supernumerary man was passed the time of.mili¬ 
tary ' service; he had never constructed, by hand or 
with machine, a single practical object in his life, nor 
devised a new invention, marvellously to. save or dia¬ 
bolically to destroy. He had never raised his voice in 
the market-place for reform or against it; nor had he 
ever organized his fellow-men to toil, to earn, to save, 
to pillage or to confound. He examined his capabili¬ 
ties ; he had neither muscle, science, technical skill, 
military training nor diplomatic finesse for his country. 
In short, there was nothing in him or about him which 
his country could mobilize—except a very slender purse; 
and any considerable mobilization of that meant beg¬ 
gary to himself and his family. 

The supernumerary man had given his life to the 
arts. He had written a- book to live beyond his own 
lifetime; he had painted a picture memorable to those 
who had seen it, advancing the onward trend of art; 
he had composed a piece of music which had taken 
his name out of the category of those who were as 
yet unknown. It matters not which of these things 
he had done: such had been the work of the super¬ 
numerary man. And, in kindlier times, his name would 
have shone out brilliant among those who have done 
things, howsoever he had made no fortune, founded 
no hospital, won no battle and had neither fed, clothed - , 
maimed nor killed any one of his fellow-men. 

The supernumerary man loved his country. His 
heart, as his judgment, told him: “This war is a war 
of right; we are in it that justice shall live once more 
and permanently among men. This war is the terrible, 
the unescapable, obligation of this generation to hand 
on our heritage of freedom to generations to come.” 
He recognized, too, that life must now be reduced pretty 
much to its bare applications; that the delights of the 
eye, the joys of the heart, even the consolations of 
the spirit, must exist, to a large degree, as subsidiary 
to the stern actualities of mere existence. And yet 
he wondered whether such a bare existence in the realm 
of fact and in its applications to action (even could 
this be) could accomplish alone this great material end. 
Do men actually work best in the twilight of unre¬ 
lieved toil, without the sunlight of the arts to warm, 
to hearten and to cheer? And may not the word, the 
spirit, the thought, the vision of the supernumerary man 
of the arts find somewhere its place, too, in the intri¬ 
cate mechanism of a nation, to offer in times of war. 
equally, if not more even than in times of peace, that 
levitation off of the ground of the low and the com¬ 
monplace, that exaltation of spirit and fervor of a true 
patriotism which, no less than bayonet, bomb and can¬ 
non, help to win in great wars? 

The supernumerary man reasoned on: “After all, 
war is not the normal activity of civilized man. War is 
the affirmation of nothing; war is the negation, the 
denial of all; and man, as man, is to be measured not 
by his negations, but by his affirmations; not by his 
wars but by the arts and the humanities which he 
makes his and by the hopes, the aspirations and the 
dreams which he brings to approximation, if not to 
realization. Man fights and overmasters his enemy; 
and so does the beast. Man is sly and cunning and 
crafty and rapacious; and so is the beast. Man toils 
and contrives and organizes and conquers; and so, 
after his manner, does likewise the beast. But man 
alone keeps warm his heart and high his aspirations 
with the joy of the arts — the radiance of color, the 
concord of sound, the vision of poetry—which, with 
the virtues, honor, pity, charity and the rest, are things 
of the spirit, not to be rated in ledgers, nor measured 
by rule, not even specifically to be mobilized for our 
belqved country in this time of brute need. The fire 
of. war may lick up treasure after treasure of art, and 
artist after artist may sacrifice the high potential good 
: ti him for the more urgent good immed : ate to all — and 
honor to him for it; -but the art of mankind no war 


can kill; for it thrives on the activities of men, whether 
these are of peace or of waf, crystallizing passing and 
ephemeral things into the forms of a permanent beauty. 
In a word, art is the distinctive soul of man; and, 
as such, art is indestructible as .one of the eternal 
verities.” 

Having thought somewhat thus, the supernumerary 
man went honestly forward with the work he had in 
hand, stimulated and exalted by the great events about 
him and reflecting baqk on his mobilized brothers that 
stimulus and that exaltation: and his heart was com¬ 
forted .within him. 


Don’t Be in a Hurry 

By E. Wingate 

The anxiety to get a new piece is often one of the 
things that keep pupils from ever attaining anything 
approaching proficiency. Don’t continualy bother your 
teacher for a new piece. Keep on developing the old 
one and work so hard upon it that the teacher will 
want to reward you with a new piece. 

Many people have a whole repertoire of badly played 
pieces merely because they have never taken sufficient 
pains to learn their pieces before they became impatient 
for new ones. 



Ward-Stephens 

Mr. Ward-Stephens was born in New York, Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1872. In his youth he studied with the noted 
pianist, W. H. Sherwood. Later he went to Europe, 
where he became the pupil, by turns, of several very 
eminent teachers, in many, cases studying individual 
works with the composers themselves. In this way 
he not only extended a valuable list of personal ac¬ 
quaintance, but got into touch with the best musical 
thought of the age, at first hand. 

He made his debut as a pianist in Paris in 1896, 
and as an organist the following year, securing most 
gratifying recognition from leading critics. After an 
extended concert tour in European countries, and three 
similar tours in America, he settled again in New York, 
devoting himself to composition, conducting and teach¬ 
ing. He is at present organist at the First Church 
(Christian Science), New York City. 

As a composer he ranks very high, and particularly 
as a song-writer. 

In the present number of Thf. Etude we present to 
our readers The Dawn of an Indian Sky, a new song 
by Mr. Stephens, and one in which his genius as a 
song-writer appears in a most .favorable light. The 
words are from the pen of Olga Petrova, who here 
shows evidence of a poetic talent of no mean order, 
though her name is most noted as that of a dramatic 
star in the. movies. 
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Self-Inspection at the Keyboard 

By P. G. Entwistle 

Inspection is a vital part of military program. Before 
going into battle one must know absolutely that every¬ 
thing is all right. The soldier and his equipment are 
examined down to the last detail. What if this custom 
applied to the student of music: could you pass muster? 
Here are seven inspection points: 

First, as to Notes 

Are you particular to read every note correctly as 
printed, or do you guess at them? Are you familiar 
with the notes several leger lines above and below the 
staff? Are you able, by reading the printed page, to 
picture to yourself the proper sound of the music before 
you actually play it? If you can fulfil this last require¬ 
ment, you are a real musician, for, as a certain great 
musical educator has truly said, “A musician is one who 
can think music.” 

Second, as to Fingering 

Are you careful to observe such marks of fingering 
as are provided, and in cases where you have to decide 
the fingering for yourself, are you particular to choose 
such a fingering as will favor a proper division of 
phrases? Are you so familiar with the standard finger¬ 
ing of all the scales and arpeggios that you can trust 
yourself to do them correctly without particular 
attention? 

Third, as to Time 

Do you always count tipie correctly, giving the same 
strictness of value to rests as to notes? Are you sure 
you never hurry the easy places or drag on the difficult 
ones? Is your execution of various dotted and synco¬ 
pated rhythms crisp and accurate? 

Fourth, as to Expression 

Do you give a proper rendering of all marks of 
expression—/, />, ff, />/>, sf, crcs., dim., and so forth, or 
does your playing incline toward a monotonous charac¬ 
terless mezzo-forte? 

In observing the marks of expression, do you give 
due consideration to the character of the piece you are 
playing? The tone values of the various marks of 
expression are much more decided and marked in a 
March, for instance, than in a Nocturne. 

Fifth, as to Interpretation 

Are you sensible of the wide difference in style 
demanded by composers of different schools and 
epochs? Do you feel the distinction between the clean- 
cut brilliancy of a Mozart Concerto and the fervid yet 
dreamy sentiment of some of Schumann’s works? Do 
you realize the square-cut vigor of Handel and the 
fastidious gracefulness of Chopin? Do Bach’s Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues seem to you like a collection 
of dry contrapuntal exercises, or do you appreciate the 
great variety of sentiment and expression they mani¬ 
fest, in spite of their strict polyphonic form? 

Sixth, as to Pedals 

Do you use the pedal with musicianly skill, listening 
constantly to the effect produced? Are you sure you 
never use it as a camouflage for clumsy fingering? Do 
you never blur, a perfectly good scale passage by an 
untimely use of the pedal? Or. on the other hand, are 
you too timid as to the use of the pedal, and omit to 
use it in certain places where a legitimate “pedal effect” 
is called for? 

Seventh, as to Speed 

Do you attempt to practice a new piece or study at a 
speed beyond your powers, and thus play wrong notes 
or commit other careless errors? Do you play slow 
movements too fast, and thus rob them of their proper 
character, or do you stop short of the practice neces¬ 
sary to play rapid movements at their proper speed, and 
thus leave them dull and lifeless? Are you familiar 
with the proper traditional tempos of Marches, the 
Waltz, the Mazurka, the Polonaise, etc.? Do you make 
use of the metronome, and compare the speed of your 
performance with the metronome mark, where one is 
given? 

Tf you can answer all these questions truly in the 
affirmative, you are well on the road to being a 
fine player. 
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UNE SOIREE CHEZ CHOPIN 

An Evening with Cho/nn is it charming waltz movement, suggesting the style of Chopin, but nevertheless entirely original, Grade IV. 

PAf’L WACHS 



U. S. A. Copyright 1909 by Ed. Hamelle 


Copyright transferred 1918 to Theo.Presser Co. 
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THE SKYLARK 


VALSE VIVE GEORGE SPENSER 

A“taiming’’ waltz movement, good for agile finger- practice. Grade III. 



Copyright 1918 by Theo.Presser Co. 


British Copyright secured 
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MELODY AT SPRINGTIME 


WALTER ROLFE 


A seasonable teaching or recital piece, introducing a famous classic melody. Grade 11$ 

Sciierzando ma non troppo M.M.J.= 108 

t -T-v i-4 2 . s 



Copyright 1918 by Theo.Presser Co. 


British Copyright secured 
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ALICE 

VALSE LENTE 

Introducing a favorite old melody in a. very taking manner. Grade Ill. 

Tempo diValse Lente m.m..J=144 


WALTER ROLFE 
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BY THE WEEPING WATERS 

One of Mr Lietirance’S most interesting and expressive transcriptions of genuine Indian melodies. Grade IV. THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Con brio 
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Allegro scherzandoM.M.J=i26 


A SLEIGH RIDE 

Jingle Bells ! Jingle Bells! 

Jingle all the way! 

Oh! what fun it is to ride 

In a one-horse open-sleign. 

SECONDO 


C.B. CLARK 



* From here go to the beginning and play to Fine, then play Trio. 
Copyright 1918 by Theo.Presser Co. 
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A SLEIGH RIDE 

PEIMO 


C.B. CLARK 


Allegro seherzando m.m.J = 126 
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Andante M. M. J - 


theme 

from “SYMPHONIE PATHETIQUE 
Secondo 


APRIL 1918 


p. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
from Op. 74 


incalzando _ 
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THEME 

from “SYMPHONIB PATHETIQUE” P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Andante M. M. J = 69 Primo incalzando from °P 74 

teneramente, motto cantabile con expressions ^ ^ > - — 
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g and sonorous moveme 

Tempo d t Marcia 


AMERICA AROUSED 

A stirring and sonorous movement of the grand march type. Grade IV. 


F. E. SCHELLING 
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Jessica Moore PRETTY LITTLE SONGr BIRI 

Andante m.m. J = 72 


GEO. L. SPAULDING 


# 3 


0 Y# 


--^ 


, ^ r 

2 5 

Pretty little song bird 

in the tree, 

Early ev’ry morn you 

sing for m«, 
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A dainty and original slumber song by an American woman composer. Note well that in passage beginning at meMU ^^pQ RA DUTTON 
kept beneath the right.Grade III. 

Andantino quasi Allegretto m.m:J = 



5 51 5 
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SONATINA AMERICANA _ 

The first, movement, nf a hiohlv nriirinn.l enmnnsitinn in which America,n themes are woven into the Ond Itld 
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d tempo 



TRAUMEREI 

An American Traumerei, differing materially from the famous pieces of the name by Schumann and Richard Strauss,but no less interesting 
to play. A fine study in modern harmonic structure.Grade V. ^ ^ MAC DOWELL Op 19 N9 3 

Andante m.m. J = eo___ _ __ _ _— 
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NOCTURNE 

A gem of piano music by a well-kown accomplished living writer and teacher. Grade V. FELIX BOROWSK1 
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MAZURKA CAPRICE IN F T. D. WILLIAMS 

, • ctnTts : ' It is not difficult to play,the passages which 

A attractive solo number, affording good practice in bowing, breadth of tone and in douoie stop • 
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IN THE DAWN OF AN INDIAJN WARD-STEPHENS 

0 A G s A pl P eS°nIt concert song.one of Mr. Ward-Stephen’s finest inspirations. _ cresc. 3 ^ 
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TWILIGHT HOU 


R 

Words and Music by 
ADAM GEIBEL' 


A beautiful new home song, by one of Americas most popular writers. 

Andante con espress. 
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POLISH CRADLE SONG M,MOSZKW^I,W,2 


JT VJ Ld L O 1L 011X1 AJ- ^ ^ “f ' M szkowsk'i follows the master’s original 

This entrancing melody from the Opus 38, No.* of the great Polish-French ejection. In this form it makes a delightful third 

nmission of a much more difficult and not particularly attractive sectio ^--- n 


urth grade piece. 
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A pretty characteristic piece with just the right swinging rhythm. Grade 111. 

Moderate m.m.J-= 72-76 a _ ^-- 
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IN THE SWING 

3 _ 

1. 


MILTON D. BLAKE 
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Correct and Erroneous Ideas of Phrasing 


The idea that the limits of each phrase 
of music are marked by bar lines; that 
the phrases run from bar line to bar line; 
and that by starting at the beginning of 
any one measure and ending at the end 
of some other measure, a nicely rounded 
and correctly divided portion will thus 
be selected for study and practice, is one 
of those utter absurdities which prevent 
the average pupil from gaining any in¬ 
telligent conception of the construction 
of his music. 

Instead of being thus hewn out in 
lengths gauged by the measure, music 
is usually divided into and built up from 
small fragments called motives, whose 
limits may not at all coincide with the 
bar lines. 

A motive very often consists of an un¬ 
accented leading up to an accented beat. 
It is a common habit, arising from re¬ 
garding music in lengths of a measure, 
from bar line to bar line, to think of 
musical rhythm as consisting of a strong 
beat followed by a weak beat; whereas 
the most usual normal rhythm consists 
of a weak beat followed by a strong 
beat. If therefore the interpretation of 
music is to be intelligent and interesting, 
the player must cease to regard the bar 
lines as the dividing points of his music, 
and must instead turn his attention to 
its motives and phrases. 


Suppose that after having explained to 
your pupil something of the constructive 
phrasing of his music you find so little 
impression is yet made upon his intel¬ 
ligence that a wrongly punctuated phrase 
does not strike him as an absurdity, turn 
for a forcible illustration .to the realms 
of verse. Make utter nonsense of a 
simple verse by wrong punctuation, and 
you will find him ready enough to laugh 
at the blunder. Thus, for example : 

“A chieftain to the Highlands; 

Bound cries boatmen do. 

Not tarry and, I’ll give thee a. 

Silver pound to." 

The sense is gone; the construction is 
gone; the phrasing rhythm is gone; the 
beauty is all gone. Now explain to the 
pupil that his wrongly punctuated music 
sounds exactly like this gibberish. 

When you direct your pupil to repeat 
or to practice a short passage for the 
purpose of correcting some error or over¬ 
coming some technical difficulty, be sure 
that he makes the phrase rather than the * 
bar line the measure of his excerpt. Here 
is one point where carefully phrased and 
annotated editions, prepared by skilful 
editors are a great help, bpth to teacher 
and pupil.—-Selected and abridged from 
Touch, Phrasing and Interpretation, by 
J. Alfred Johnstone. 


Tolstoi on the Touch of Genius 


In his interesting, though somewhat 
iconoclastic book, What is Art, Tolstoi 

says 

“I cannot here refrain from repeating 
the profound remark of the Russian art¬ 
ist Bruloff, because nothing better illus¬ 
trates what can and what cannot be 
taught in the schools. Once when. cor¬ 
recting a pupil’s study, Bruloff just 
touched it in a few places, and the poor 
dead study immediately became animated. 
'Why, you only touched it a wee bit and 
it is quite another thing!’ said one of the 
pupils. ‘Art begins where the wee bit 
begins,’ replied Bruloff. The remark is 
true of all the arts, but its justice, is 
particularly noticeable in the performance 
of music. * * * And it is quite im¬ 
possible to teach people by external means 
to find these minute degrees; they can 
only be found when a man yields to his 
feeling. And therefore schools may teach 
what is necessary in order to produce 
something resembling art, but not art 
itself. 

The teaching of the schools stops where 
the wee bit begins—consequently where 
art begins.” 

There is another side to the question, 


however, which seems to be well pre¬ 
sented by Louis Lombard, in ‘‘Observa¬ 
tions of a Musician”:— 

“Environment more than heredity 
shapes the musician. Musical knowledge 
and skill can be imparted only through 
good traditions, correct precepts, and lofty 
examples and ideals. To develop musical 
genius is needed all the training, stimulus 
and culture his present day affords. Can¬ 
nibals do not write string quartets, prin¬ 
cipally because they do not possess our 
means of musical expression; they know 
nothing of our system of notation, of 
harmony, of orchestration. Their musi¬ 
cal experience is of the lowest order. It 
is not impossible that some mute, inglo¬ 
rious Beethoven may have been born in 
the wilds of Africa. Let the child of a 
savage be placed in the Paris Conserva¬ 
tory and there will be more likelihood of 
making a good musician of him than of 
the child born and bred in the average 
American city. On the other hand, an¬ 
other Mozart, reared in a small New 
England town, will not compose sympho¬ 
nies. At best he will rise to the dizzy 
height of the Sunday School hymn with 
its commonplace melodic phrases.” 


Loss and Gain in Changing Teachers 

w. F. G. 


Office and factory managers some¬ 
times complain that it costs them fifty 
dollars to break in a new man: that is to 
say, they get that much less service out 
of him until he becomes accustomed to 
the new job. 

Now to the music student: how much 
does it cost to break in a new teacher? 
As a matter of fact, you are the one to be 
“broken in,” but also, you are the one to 
pay the bills. In going from one teacher 
to another, you change plans of work, 
often change text-books and methods, 
and until your teacher has sized up your 


abilities and disabilities, and until you 
have grasped your teacher’s intentions 
and directions, you are losing money and 
what is more important, losing time. 

There is a certain class of pupils which 
stays with no teacher more than a few 
weeks. They do not stay with a teacher 
long enough to test his merits. They are 
wasting both time and money and no 
teacher desires these flitting pupils—they 
do not deserve the name of student. ’ 

Do not be one of the “flitters.” Stick 
to your teacher until you have exhausted 
his abilities. He may know more than 
you think. 




“The modern 
pianoforte, be¬ 
sides its own 
individual 
language, can, 
through a vari¬ 
ety of touches, 
develop an un¬ 
limited wealth 
of colors and at 
times almost 
transform 
itself into an¬ 
other instru¬ 
ment,” says 
Mr. Pirani. 


Orchestral Effects 
on the Piano 


Variations on a National 
Song “America” 

an IMITATION of different instru- 
/l ments for the pianoforte. 

By EUGENIO PIRANI 

Here is an intensely interesting musical 
novelty. The great national song is played 
as a piano solo, arranged by a composer of 
international reputation in such a way that 
we hear imitationsof different instruments; 
the flute, the violoncello, trumpets, the 
organ, the harp, the string quartet, the full 
orchestra, following in the order mentioned. 
These variations afford any good player an 
excellent medium through which to con¬ 
vey his sense of color. 

Price 75 cents 

Theo. Presser Co., Philladelphia, Pa. 
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^ . v . . IMrara? 7 "' ' 

■—:-Tvocal Teachers 

Wl Department for Voice an^^ 

Edited for April by D- 


i J ll M U s l C • 

■ ..1 “nr Hunan Voice is Really ike 

The Origin of Vocal Music 


_ RI CHARDfVACNER'l 


By D. A. Clippinger The are doing the best they know, but if 

--t , unable to classify, be- j practice were guided by ■ 

must accept one ofVem are alike. But not- .“ elHgence the change in the 


unable to v ocai prauac musical 

mllst accep t one most people are ^ alike . But not- . ntel , igence ,l,e change in the singing 

A! «, i „«„„»ode„ jaaprSKr.vaai &Sm~2zx£xs£.- j-^rjsisKs 

strumental music interpreted y nnint namely, that certain states o . * Qr mv and has c ^ ^ human frailty. _»» A r /*f v^ral nractice demand 


, of mind, withstanding created a great m ^ - be efficient to excue comment at 1 M 

t ive joy, army a d "mercialized a human frailty The ma tter of vocal practice demands 
through He has com in supremacy he h dcar judgment on the part of the teacher. 

V. voice . ln hls e , * , every whim, theory ana v()Cal pra clice a question of a certain 

day composition ana me uc,, ““~ “ tbe m0 st natural channel, me run amuck, a .. . to t he imagination. ,,f time daily? Does it m> 

,,cbnk,l ^■***« gSV rlTSia -Art "" ** ' 

Sis-- 


-tdern psychological ~ 

mli'd™ twd'thing.' imp«u *; e * n ' SjSTTcoml.ti™ ioj 
*.—achievements of perf Th or pfnrp the general optnit 


present new 1. r -;~ - ^ S^ginaWd in the love call of birds, ^ been labelef anu practice to be te 

formers rise above them. This has been ^ primitive man, seems alto- as a cure for all vo an<1 agree- time. . I V 

f ° » -til we seem to have reached . ^j££?L£ can be but ^ 

s^4“^“, ,h rrs ««»>»■ '*t £jrt ‘^rsrr** 


The 


relative and are quicKiy uuig—- 
remarkable things of one age 
commonplaces of the next • so if we 
wise we shall not declat- 
progress, but await with optimistic 
est the achievements of the future^ 

All things, from simple cel1 * 
terns of worlds are, so far as we know, 

under the operation of the law of growth, 

Tnd it is as difficult to predict the final 


lgs ui ■ Now, it is “ewarevn. 

»f the next; so if we are anthropophagous precursors, our -- mU T‘TJoerie 

shall not declare the ; en4^ of dwelUng> . tree climbing ancestorsjndu^ result of expe ^ 


Our Distant Ancestors 

t difficult to imag'n 


and how to tram 
must have its base 


possess any f h()W j, sounds is the first cons, 

ripe judgment, Uie ^ , ( , he , tudc nt's tone «*c, 

|L. The fatal weaknc - un f or med. if he doe* not know ho, 
methods, and their a | lu ^ ' houW so und. then he should not V 
that they do m^ongmate (rom the , wh er. The, 


irie in some form of amorous vocal utter- in many 

zzp- 

Viuurd of a man in love keeping it to him 0 f voice , in „ can .produce artistic 

s.°,y.o»«i *-,~rsS4 s,r led A s m £;,k.. 

, boiler can NIJ. «»“ X ?£U« «■<>- 
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to predict the final ^ & boiler can keep from exploding sults.^.^ ^ _ 

discover the begin- when the steam pressure r >se, 3 abo th sti n. A pro. 

,.ndant evidence to _ , ic ; ct!tirP . The Singing bird, tnt. mnsic 


outcome 

There is ammuain >•*- point oi resistance- --° ' - 

prove that music is and has been under boy> the woman humming 

sirTuiz r„ e o 

raJtegan t' record" itfactivihes there ^ItUfa^ry^clim^c ^ e "ty»o- 
lies that vast, eternal, impenetrable realm j conclitlons , give forth a n 

!fuLe and we shall never know is \ learly the product of a pleasurable 
e of her rudimentary emotions 


;dur 


which i 


e that may be 
ts. Any other 
more than a 


imentary ra>uu„„.. 

Y therefore am of the opinion that vocal 
music had its origin in the natural jr- 


chanffi’still. A P r 5~- ; 

outgrowth of musicians 
artistic sense is the only- 
relied upon to produce ai 
will never be anythin 

method. . o.- an ,l 

-PcrVi voice s a particular problem, ami 
in^tf solution the controlling, directing 
power is the judgment of the teacher. 
Every minute during the lesson his jvu la¬ 
ment must decide something. Fortunate 
is the pupil if the teacher's judgment is 
based on artistic rather than mechanical 
knowledge. I say fortunate indeed is the 
pupil if the teacher demands of him ahso- 
mentioned, togemer those lute pur ;ty of tone rather than a particu- 

associated with the successful lar act i on of the mechanism. 
j 0 y”—something rarely heard ar a. terminat ion of the ch»e: orSUcking to the Point 
e ^S 0 kS C f 0 r n om r i wide experience with- ^ oil such occasions 

(vocal) stars, 'especially in. cluster*. I the one who shouted ^s^would^be ^ s fcw 

have no hesitancy in expressing my fir vote d certain points o P y ’ tQ great s m ge rs? Or. putting it more blunt- 

Sf that the vociferous nature of the q{ crlt ,cism whieh, I am s ^ why are there so many poor singers? 

:^^5 yconcMethat °;i 

records of terrestrial concerts appear only all hm ^ g an expression G f the is the gift of song vouchsaied to the few 

It long intervals. recognize simple emotions of that^ time as are the and denied to the many 

The be ^g* h £ £ the subject of more refined and studied effor 


that can guide hi* practice, there 
until a basis <>f »hi« kind n mUj 
he will do himself no good and is 1 
to do himself much harm by pnet 
away from the teacher. 

But 1 am convinced that waste oi 
is not confined entirely to vocal siu 
There is much vocal teaching t. 
without vision, perspective, or 
trend. due to a mental hairnets ast»« 
institutes the training of a stager 
Sticking to the point *» “ 


cU-mci 


^silence and^^-^-w 

time until‘we Zl a copy of themusk^e 
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C Z ‘“AH the ^sons f of Go’d shouted for 
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terminatic 


today : 


and studied efforts of mod- doing ... 
ern artists to portray the perplexities of done or 
this civilization. 


i-ork 


“heating the air”? 
ire questions that should he a 
When a success is made, 
allowed to remain in the mi 


it of publicity 
that 


= ““'in- developed and „e,'ed 

ention of- instruments is from a later t ^ human race became conscious of itselt doubt 
V . nt a the aim of instrument makers evident that some voices were more of any one a: 

date and tn to apP rox- , ■ tban otbers . The moment this of the mach 

to the present time has was difeovered a new Industry was born, rapid motion to shnv 

imate the . ma ” inherently necessary and the voice teacher came automatically teacher and a certain 

Nothing is more ies than the to be j n c work. But how about the nine who took 

among the members o p T have been asked: “If the same creator treatment and were never heard of again > 

means of commumca • sibili . de us all . w hy are some voices better The teacher, always lil, ral. gives the s t «- 

phere in which we live at once than others?” ' One might as well inquire dent full credit for tlu- failure, and the 

ties for c0 " veymg m ost natural and ef- why one apple is red and another green, student not to he outdone in goner shy- 

makes sound the m0S '_ • at i 0 n. To Voices are not all equally good, and that charges it all hack to the teacher, 

fective means of con — un ' ; th a . part icular something in the human make- That vocal students waste a large 

this end nature provided man £ wWcb refuS es to admit inferiority has of the time they give to practice c. 


can stick to a point he mu«t n« 
the point. What and where is 
There is nothing in wht* 
uality is more apparent ihan 
No two of them arc alike, not 
-.hle or even desirable, to r 
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that arc operative in an s . 
certainly as that all thing* 
under the operation of the to °<£ 

nation. These principles are 
t or. but unless they are und^ 

adhere to voice teaching t* ' Blctn T 
haphazard. These 
derstood by any one. They 
been understood by jUCCf< ‘. <ir i# 
and it is no, necessary to u . 
thing that has been l' unr 
years to find o„t what th< 

In singing, as in ptan° 
things are involved, the | 
the instrument, the singer 
A piano is good or bod « 
performer, hu, >ne quam. 
voice depends largely of* 0 
the singer. The vocal ms- 

ccmly plastic to pre-toe* 

of qualities from »>*d wjT^j 
beginning 


In***, 


) whicti reiuses iu “■** “* llI "e they give to practice cannot 

.producing '" slru, '' c “" nduce music evolved that queer species of the genus be gainsaid. I do not argue that this 
; how did he begin to produce tn ^ the v0 ice teacher; a species that intentional. Tr, - 
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sound-producing tnstrumen . 
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no fault of As -»-_ 
is not. It is because tbeto 
of pure tone is unformed 
The first work of tne 
forming the right concept 
student does not *»ng 
cause may be traced »<** 
p:.y., r hie tone concept » 
conditions are wrow* j* 
it usually is both. 
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close to the surface and ready to respond 
instantly,- is with most young singers a 
long process. This is another point to 
which the teacher must stick relentlessly. 
A singer who is able to bring out the 
intellectual and emotional elements of a 
song will make almost any kind of a 
voice sound well! That these things react 
favorably on tone production no one can 
deny. 

All of the things spoken of above are 
designed to lead to good singing. The 
question very naturally follows: 

What Constitutes a Good Song? 

In discussing this it is difficult to avoid 
the moral issue. I apprehend that the 
most important element of a song is the 
message it conveys. A sentiment that is 
unwholesome is so regardless of the 
medium through which it is conveyed. 
A sentiment that is impure cannot he 
purified by clothing it with beautiful 
music any more than a tramp can be 
converted into a gentleman by putting a 
good suit of clothes on him. 

This does not mean that all songs must 
be religious. Love, joy, freedom, pat¬ 
riotism, the beauty of nature, all of the 
homely virtues, are fit subjects for song 
writing. Even wit and humor, the high¬ 
est order of which is certainly the pro¬ 
duct of genius, have their rightful place 
in song writing. It is needless to say that 
the coarse, crude, and vulgar, are never 
fit subjects for a song. The student then, 
in estimating the value of a song, should 
first study the poem and determine its 
poetic, literary, and moral value. If these 
are found worthy the next step is to 
ascertain the value of the musical setting. 
The beauty, vitality and longevity of a 
song lie primarily in the melody. Now 
melodies cannot be written by rule, 
neither can their value be .estimated by 
rule. Why one melody is beautiful and 
another that looks equally well fails to 
awaken the sense of heauty is something 
that defies the analyst. Melody is a gift 
and one of the greatest ever vouchsafed 
to mortals. If the composer has not the 
gift of pleasing melody he will do well 
to direct his energies into some other 
channel. ’ . 

When the melody is disposed of, con¬ 
sider the accompaniment. Tone com¬ 
binations create moods, nothing else. The 
mood of the poem, by reason of its more 
definite form of expression, soon estab¬ 
lishes itself. It is the business of the 
melody and the accompaniment to create 
the same mood. These three things must 
be of one mind. They must all contrib¬ 
ute to the purpose of portraying a par¬ 
ticular mood. 

The resources of modern composition 
are such that the melody and accompani¬ 
ment may sometimes have no apparent 
relation to each other, yet their mood is 
the same. In Rachmaninoff’s Floods of 
Spring no one, from hearing the accom¬ 
paniment could form any ideq whatsoever 
of the melody, yet the mood of both is 
unmistakable. 

A good song, then is a poem having 
a worthy sentiment, a sentiment which, 
if practiced in daily life would add to 
one’s happiness, a poem having a definite 
mood and associated with music which 
creates the same mood. 

In the perfect song there are no incon¬ 
gruities, no inconsistencies. There is per¬ 
fect unity, all things contributing to the 
same end. The songs that have lived 
through the centuries are songs of this 
kind, and the men who created them were 
those rare mortals whose sensitive natures 
burst into flame at every poetic sugges¬ 
tion, and whose instinct for expression 
was unerring. 
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ence and lack of breath control. Here 
then, is the point. Right tone concept 
and right conditions. Here the teacher 
must stick until the voice is formed. 

In forming the voice the successful 
teacher never loses sight of these two 
things. He is forming the student’s taste 
in tone quality and he is showing him 
how to free the throat from all resistance 
and how to manage the breath. 

These are fundamental principles in 
voice training. No matter how a voice 
sounds in the beginning, unless there is 
something organically wrong, its training 
will be easy and simple if the teacher 
will hold steadfastly to these two prin¬ 
ciples. , 

But here some one says; “If the tone 
is bad, it is because the student does not 
know how- to produce it.” Let us not 
attach too much importance to this state¬ 
ment. Is it an evidence of intelligence 
to try to make something and not know 
what you are trying to make? 

Whether he is conscious of it or hot, 
the singer does hear some kind of tone 
before he sings, and what he sings will 
be no better than what he hears. The 
tone exists first as a mental concept and 
this mental concept of the tone the teacher 
should develop from the beginning. 

The mistake too often made is that of 
teaching the student how to produce tone 
and leaving the concept to take care of 
itself. This invariably leads to tinkering 
with the vocal mechanism and leads away 
from the pure tone instead of toward it. 
The what and the how show clearly the 
difference between the artist and the 
scientist. The artist thinks of the fin¬ 
ished product. The scientist thinks of 
how it is made. 

The country is full of singers who have 
bad voices and do not know it. They have 
been taught everything about singing ex ; 
cept the singing tone. 

The Intellectual and Emotional 

I have spoken of the main points in 
voice production. In teaching the art of 
singing there are two points that are 
equally important. These are the intel¬ 
lectual and emotional. One rarely finds 
a student who can read the words 
of a song with a full understanding of 
their meaning. The teacher will always 
find much to do in developing the stu¬ 
dent’s intellectual grasp of the meaning 
of words so that he may read intelli¬ 
gently. Words mean the same whether 
spoken or sung and the student is not 
likely to sing more intelligently than he 
reads. Every singer should be a good 
reader, and the student will find it an 
excellent practice to read his songs aloud 
until he has, in a degree at least, the 
style of the public reader. Such practice 
cannot fail to have a good effect on his 
singing. 

The emotional element, equally im¬ 
portant with the intellectual, is usually the 
last to appear. This is not difficult to 
understand. The. daily life of most peo¬ 
ple is such that their emotions get very 
little exercise. They eat, sleep, go 
through the daily routine of business, 
which to most of them is a bore, and 
about all the excitement they have is 
getting mad occasionally. Under such 
conditions their finer feelings are likely 
to become atrophied. ■ 

Every teacher knows how difficult it is 
to get young singers to express love, joy, 
pity, sympathy, reverence, sorrow, etc. 
The exercise of the imagination is en¬ 
tirely new to them, and no matter how 
hard they try, the results in the beginning 
are pitifully small. The development of 
the finer feelings until they are always 
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Learn Harmony and Composition 


The Private Teacher 

By D. A. Clippinger 


What part does the private teacher 
have in the process of making our coun¬ 
try musical? For the comfort of the 
large army of private teachers, especially 
teachers of singing, it can be said that, 
going back to the days of Porpora and 
scanning closely the calendar down to the 
present day, we find that a large majority 
of the great singers have been trained in 
private studios. The others have come 
from teachers in conservatories, which is 
much the same thing. The universities 
have contributed little or nothing to the 
quota of the world’s great artists. 

The one who is gifted with a fine voice 
and ambition, is not particularly interested 
in so many semesters, with so many hours 
per week, leading to a’diploma. He wants 
the best teacher he can find, the teacher 
who can prepare him for a professional 
career. He does not want to be delayed 
or hampered by courses of study covering 
fixed periods. *H.e wants to go as fast as 
he can, therefore he goes to a large city 
and places himself with a private teacher 
or with a teacher in a conservatory. 

As to his judgment in this matter there 
can be no question. Why ? The train¬ 
ing of a singer is an individual matter. 
It is as individual as falling in love or 
having the mumps. It is developing an 
individuality. A teacher, who does not 
recognize this can never be a success. 
Students cannot all be made to sing alike 
any more than they can all be made to 
look and act alike. To attempt such a 
thing would stifle individuality, the great 


charm of singing, and leave nothmg but 
a cheap imitator The t tr f‘" " g aini ng of 
S 6 o r tteTLVr"must be individual 

Si ” Sge, is a — 

.Some students wdldoasimuch 
year as others will do in two. bo ™ e 
sin<r better at the end of one year than 
others will at the end of four f ea ^ athe . 

No, the student may get his matne 
matics, history and Latin m c_ass , 
his training for public singing must be 
done alone with his teacher, and h s 
growth is his own and is in no way influ¬ 
enced by the growth of any one 

All over the country, in the smaller 
towns and cities, the bulk of music teach¬ 
ing is done by private teachers, and m 
the i fry nature of things it mus con 
tinue. To argue against this is as futile 
as it is unwise. 

But there is still a stronger reason whj 
the private teacher will continue. Any 
one who proves his ability to train voices 
will draw students to him in the future as 
in the past. This is pre-eminently the day 
of specialists, and I am of the opin.on 
that the work of training public perform¬ 
ers, which is and must always he inrlivt.1- 
ual, will in the future be done even to a 
greater extent by private teachers than in 
the present. At any rate there is nothing 
in the past or present to inspire the con¬ 
clusion that the private teacher must go. 
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Each year I am more impressed with 
the general misapprehension of the mean¬ 
ing of “a talent for music,” and the lack 
of any reliable means of estimating its 
value. It is surprising how many still 
cling to the old fallacy that musical talent 
is given either in an unlimited degree or 
not at all. The belief still obtains that 
musicianship and musical talent are 
closely related, and that if one has talent 
everything in music should be easy. If 
he finds difficulties it is an unfailing indi¬ 
cation that he has no talent. 

Recently a pupil, after stumbling 
through a study containing some modula¬ 
tions, said: “Why can’t I read that?” You 
are lacking in musicianship was the reply. 
“If I have no musicianship I may as well 
quit” was his rejoinder. Here the gen¬ 
eral misapprehension is clearly revealed. 
This student voiced the belief which is 
much too general, that musicianship is 
not a thing which comes with long and 
patient toil no matter how talented one 
may be, but on the contrary, if ene is 
musical he has that thing called musician- 
ship from the beginning, and if he hasn’t 
it then, he never will have it. 

This erroneous idea, this lack of vision, 
is largely responsible for the peculiar 
phase of judgment displayed by many 
students of singing. Because nature has 
given them good voices they cannot see 
the necessity of the long and concentrated 
study necessary to make them musicians. 
Further, it leads them to overestimate 
their gifts and they easily become dissatis¬ 
fied. They long for the footlights, and if 


the teacher does not make professionals 
of them in a short time they move on to 
one who will. They feel perfectly sure 
of their natural gifts, all they need is a 
short time with the right kind of a 
teacher. Now these misapprehensions 
must be corrected and no one but the 
teacher can do it. It should be added that 
his success is not likely to be instan¬ 
taneous. 

What are the facts? If talent for any¬ 
thing is primarily a love for it, then mus¬ 
ical talent is more widely distributed than 
any other. Substantially all people love 
music. Therefore all people, with a few 
exceptions, have some musical talent. But 
musical talent unless coupled with a 
capacity for hard work never arrives at 
anything of importance. There is no 
lack of. talent, but there is a great lack 
of musicianship. The country is full of 
undeveloped musical talent. This condi¬ 
tion will obtain until the idea percolates 
through the public brain that music must 
be studied seriously. As a rule people do 
not study music as they study other 
branches of ' education. With most of 
them it is a side issue. A few go in with 
a determination to master it and they are 
the ones who succeed. I f we had as many 
students taking five-year music courses 
as we have taking five-year college 
courses, and pursuing their study with the 
same diligence we should soon be really 
musical. Great talent shows great possi¬ 
bilities but unless it is protected by indus¬ 
try and perseverance it will never do 
anything of importance. 
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Questions regarding p 


the point. 

; of ETUDE readers’ will no 
Q. What does “Durchfuhrung" mean in 

A. Development or working out. After the 
first and second subjects have been given 
out you will find in most of the sonatas writ¬ 
ten, double bar with repeat signs. In the 
following section, before the first subject is 
introduced again, the composer works out or 
develops these themes in more or less free 
style, using additional material or even new 


themes'^ new treatment, called “episodes.” 

Q. Who were the most famous instances of 

"a. Probably* Bach and Handel, who became 
blind late in life. Mr. Edward Baxter Terry 
is a startling example of what can be accom¬ 
plished by one without the sense of sight 
lie has given thousands of recitals, traveling 


imposer, born at Bayonne, 
unna ar the age of 20 and' dictatru lwu 
oratorios and three operas to his mother, as 
well as a long series of other works. 

Q. Is St. Cecilia a myth f 
A. By no means. St. Cecilia was a Roman 
noblewoman who lived in the third ’ 


-istian 




—.Valerianus, a nobleman, ..... 

was a Pagan in his belief. She prevailed 

and become Christians. This they did. and 
were decapitated by the Pagan government, 
while St. Cecilia was placed in a dry bath 
under which a fire was burning. This 
method of torture ^was ^so slow that^ exeru- 

spot of her martyrdom became a church, 
which was magnificently restored in 1500. 
Her position as the patron saint in music is 
founded upon traditions, among which Is one 
that an angel was attracted to earth by the 
charms of her singing. It is said that none 
of the very earlv writers make any mention 
of her having bad mu^h-al nldliij. A- rl> 
|is 1502, however, there was a musical organ- 

its patron, although the organizers for some 
unknown reason desired to have Job as the 
patron saint. Since then her position as the 
patron saint of music is more and more recog¬ 
nized. November 22d is St. Cecilia's Day. and 
her name has been immortalized by many 
great men who have written and composed 
pieces in her honor, among them Orlando di 
I.asso, Purcell. Pope. Sir Hubert Parry, Gou¬ 
nod, Thomas and others. 

Q. What does the term, “Alla Breve,” mean t 

A. This time is signified by the sign (£ with 
the line through it. Roughly speaking, it now 
means two beats to the measure Instead of 
four. The term originates ^in the fact that a 

and the beats were divided into two semi¬ 
breves or’half notes (4/2 measure). Now it 
refers to measure of one-half that time length, 
or 2/2 measure. 

Q. Will you kindly explain the difference 
between the word “Ballaelc” and Balladf 
What form has the Chopin “ Ballade” f 

A. These terms are naturally bewildering 
to many. The word ballad is said to be de¬ 
rived from the Italian word ballata, meaning 
a dance. Ballet is said to have been derived 
from the same word. In Italy, th-e word 
ballata was used for a song accompanying a 


dance. The fii 

is unrecorded. At one time it was 

know as the old English ballads are narra¬ 
tives of legends, local happening, sometimes 
thrilling and sometimes comic. Ballads were 

among the famous poets who wrote them. 
The tunes were probably of peasant origin 
in many cases, although bards who sang as 
well as composed verse may have been re¬ 
sponsible for many. Once in high repute, the 
ballads became vulgarized, and at one time 
they sank to the level of the street songs of 
the "rabble." It is said that by far the 
greater number of ballad tunes were dance 
tunes in the olden days. In recent years the 
term has taken on an entirely new meaning. 
Grove’s Dictionary savs of tills : "Tile word 
ballad as applied to certain modern English 
songs implies a composition of th-e slightest 
possible degree of musical value, nearly al¬ 
ways set to three verses (neither more or 

it is necessary to note 8 fhat the meaning of 
any word is liable to change. The English 
ballad type of song has so improved in many 
instances that one frequently encounters very 
worthy compositions with verses by real poets 

The ballades for the pianoforte, notably 
those of t’bopin (although there are excellent 
ballades by Brahms, Liszt and others), have 
apparently no connection with the ballad as 
a dancing song, but are, rather, dramatic and 
colorful works, in some instances inspired by 
narratives, .as in lhe case of Chopin, but 
withal embodying very little of the lyric 
character. The Chopin ballades are in six- 
four ^aud six-eighth rhythm, InU this does not 


<?- Wh, 


nend for in flam, 


A. Several inquiries of this sort have come 
in the past to Tub Ettde. Obviously il is 
impossible foi^ us to prescribe for such ills. 

Q. What is the most celebrated piano piece 
represent inn a battle?—A. B. 

A. Probably The Battle of Prague. This 
famous composition, which now appears so 
very comic to the modern musician, was writ¬ 
ten by Kotzwnra,^ a native^ of^ Prague. It 

don in 17K!>, and had in the original version 
violin and violoncello parts. It was, it is 

pieces. For years it was the pianistic war 
horse of our ancestors. It crept into fiction 
and has thus assumed a kind of pseudo- 
liistorical character. Becky Sharp was one 
of those who essayed it. The composition is 
mostly tonic and dominant, with a diminished 
seventh thrown in where the cannonading was 
musical forefathers 


» patien 




ridiculous piece of “kapellmeister n 
hard to tell. 

0. Hate are the front and back of a violin 
bent into shape?— Q. R. 8. 

A. They are not bent, but carefully carved 
out of the solid wood. The sides, however, 
are of tliin slips of wood, bent over a hot 
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Musical Essays. Bv Hector Berlioz. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Edwin Evans. 216 
pages, boards. Published by Wm. Beeves, 

Hector Berlioz, as a writer, was as original 
and inimitable as Hector Berlioz, the com¬ 
poser. His style, always bright and readable, 
is by turns fanciful, serious, satirical, learned, 
flippant and unexpected. One familiar with 
the works of our own James Ilunecker will 
be struck with a certain temperamental re¬ 
semblance. Of the eighteen essays included 
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it intere; 


'e of m 


the greater number still make 
and profitable reading. So gre 
musical topics is treated upon 
Mrif *" -' J - of tt" 


that 
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The Standard Concert Guide. Bv George r. 
Upton. 442 pages, hoards. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., publishers. Price, $2.00. 

rrn-,_ t lines as Mr. Up- 


This book . .. 

ton’s earlier Standard Concert Guide and 
Standard Concert Reper‘ ' ' ' 


- combir.... 0 M 

□tents of both hooks and adding new mate¬ 
rial to bring the work up to date. The hook 
exactly fills the wants of those who. without 
being technical musicians, are devoted lovers 
of music, and desire to Inform themselves in 


regard to all interesting or noteworthy data 
CMIIcel-11 ing the pieces they hear at concerts. 
Eighty-seven^ composers find^ a place^ in its 

Symphonies. Suites, Overtures and Oratorios 
are given the fullest attention, hut there is 
also due space allotted to leading Ballades, 
Cantatas, Dance Music (of the more ideal 
type). Fantasies. Marches. Masses. Preludes, 
Rhapsodies, Serenades and Symphonic Poems. 

Short Studies of Great Masterpieces. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 152 pages, hoards. 
II. W. Gray Co. 

This book contains a clear and Intelligent 

analysis of several of the most nul.-worl by 

modem orchestral works, including D’lndv's 
fslar, Elgar’s Enigma Variations. Rimsky- 
ICorsakoff's Scheherazade, Brahms’ Third Sum- 
phony, Stanford's Irish Symphony, Franck's 
D Minor Symphony and Richard Strauss’ Don 


& Haertei, New York.) 8!) pages, ‘boards,'7 
illustrations. Price, $1.00 net. 

As a pianist, Mr. Omstein has gained wide¬ 
spread recognition : as a composer, at least 
in his so-called “second style, in which he 
wanders outside of the utmost pale of tonal 
orthodoxy, there are many who decline to 
take him seriously. This little volume is an 
attractively written biography, and will 
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Department for Organists 

Edited by Henry S. Fry, A. A. G. O. 

-The eloqu ent organ waits for the master to waken 


The Value of Organists’ Examinations ^ ^ „/ the An„i,a. 

The Following EaeeUen, °f S.^uLTp. 5 . ««** snJHitaAelphia am, ha, 

Organists A,Ur One'sNa^ Mr^ Fry e* ft*** ^ ^ Organs. 

■ . , • chant Is any ope of g set 

four old Crook (anthomici 
tr plagal or collateral modes— 
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"j. What can you say concerning the 
work and influence of Lowell 
.Mason upon church music in this 
country t 

1,0 well Mason, who was bom at lied Held, 
Mass.. January 1*4. 1702. and died at Orange. 
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i.. uao his own words "spent twenty rear*of 
tils life In doing nothing save playing on all 
manner of musical Instruments that ram* 
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went to Snvaniiah. (In., ns a rlerk In a bank, 
and continued to practice, lead and teach. 
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of r. I.. Abel, a red lection of l*salm tune* 
based on linr.llner’s SarrrJ Mtlodta -ttaett 
adapted to tunes extracted from the worti 
of tbe old masters. Haydn. U»urt and bel¬ 
li,,yen. The eolleclion gold well, and indued 
n purer and healthier tsste for nmslc la Nt* 
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have somewhat shackled 

attitude toward mm... 
than either Hasting 
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WTE think it fair to’ 
say that no organ 
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and its mechanical 

the profession and the 
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Elements of Music in Puzzle Guise 


By SAM LOYD 

Ten Prizes for Best Answers 



With the exception of No. 6—Each of the Pictures Represents an Element of Music. 


The puzzles this month deal with the elements of 
music—those first principles upon which is founded 
the science and art of the rhythmic combination of 
tones. No. 6 is a SPECIAL—it represents the trade 
name to be found in a display advertisement in this 
issue of The Etude. Let us see how quickly we can 
work out all ten puzzles. 

“Puzzeling” is most entertaining and frequently very 
instructive. 


PRIZES FOR THE CLEVER ONES 

Write your answers out on one side of a single sheet 
of paper and send by post not later than April 15th, to 
SAM LOYD, Puzzle Editor, The Etude, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

To each of the 10 persons who send tire best answers 
to all of the puzzles, will be awarded a copy of the 
“Cyclopedia of 5,000 Puzzles, Games, Tricks and Con¬ 
undrums,” published at $5.00. 


By “Best” is meant, in the first place, absolute cor¬ 
rectness of answer's. Then if minor points of merit 
must be taken into consideration in selecting the win¬ 
ners, neatness, clearness, etc., will be deciding factors. 

Mr. Loyd will examine all letters received and his 
adjudications must be accepted as final by all contestants. 

Answer to Advertisement Puzzle in the March Etude 
Victor Records. 
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« If All Would Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra 1 og 


Modern Views on Violin Playing 

An Interview With the Distinguished Russian VioUmst 

MISCHA ELMAN 


The conversation of a great violinist, 
and a profound authority on all subjects 
pertaining to the violin as an instrument, 
and the art of playing it, is always of 
interest and value. An artist of such 
eminence knows facts at first hand, and 
his views are those which have been 
learned by a life-long study of his art. 
Such a violinist is Mischa Elman, the 
young Russian violinist, who has played 
as a concert artist for the people of almost 
every civilized nation during a series of 
concert tours which began when he was a 
wonder child of thirteen and have con¬ 
tinued steadily without intermission up to 
the present day. 

In an interview obtained especially for 
the violin department of The Etude, by 
the editor of the department, Mr. Elman 
made many statements which will inter¬ 
est and instruct its readers. Asked about 
the notable fact that his education under 
teachers had stopped at the age of thir¬ 
teen, Mr. Elman said :— 

Too Much Instruction 
“There is such a thing as studying too 
long under teachers. A student of the vio¬ 
lin should, of course, study under a thor¬ 
oughly competent teacher until. he has 
mastered the fundamental principles -of 
violin playing, and of music. He also 
should study many of the leading compo¬ 
sitions of the literature of the violin 
under an eminent teacher, or teachers, but 
having gained this thorough foundation, 
be should work out his own musical des¬ 
tiny as an artist. I possessed this founda¬ 
tion when my instruction ceased at the 
age of about thirteen. After that I 
worked out the problems of violin playing 
by study according to my own ideals. 
Some people seem so distrustful of their 
own powers and musical ideas, that they 
never get done studying with teachers. 
They are constantly in search of some 
violinistic Svengali who will hynotize 
them, so that they will give out the com¬ 
position as their Svengali conceived it, and 
not according to their own conception. A 
really great violinist will play a composi 
tion according to his own individuality, 
and not try to play it as some teacher con¬ 
ceived it. The artist who plays as he feels 
in his very soul, will always be more suc¬ 
cessful than one who tries to imitate some 
one else.” 

Keeping in Condition 

In regard to the amount of practice he 
finds necessary to keep in condition while 
traveling on concert tours, the violinist 
said: "The actual playing of my programs 
on the stage in my recitals is, of course, 
practice, and very arduous practice. Out¬ 
side of this I find I can keep my technic in 
good condition while on the road with 
from an hour, to an hour and a half of 
daily private practice. Some days I do 


not get any private practice at all. I find 
there is nothing better in the way of tech¬ 
nical practice to keep in condition than 
scales, and especially scales in double 
stops, thirds, sixths, octaves, and tenths. 
I do not play the standard etudes in this 
private practice. The compositions I play 
furnish enough practice of that kind.” 

Good Playing Improves Violins 

Of violins, Mr. Elman said: “There 
never have been and I suppose never will 
be any violins as good for solo playing as 
the violins of Cremona. The exact secret 
of their excellence is a mystery. I sup¬ 
pose of much of this excellence may be 
attributed to the rare quality of wood 
selected by the Cremona masters, and to 
the wonderful Cremona varnish, the 
secret of which is a lost art. Many people 
are also unaware of the .great effect which 
the right kind of playing has on the tone 
of a violin. The violin I use in my con¬ 
certs is a Stradivarius, and one of the 
finest specimens in existence. When I 
first bought the violin, the tone was some¬ 
what dull, dark and gloomy, so much so 
that some of my friends thought I had 


made a mistake in buying the violm. The 
truth of the matter is that the vtol.n had 
not had the right kind of playmg. Ihe 
tone had been forced by too much press 
ure on the bow. After I had played the 
violin a few months with light, elastic 
bowing, and without grinding the hair 
into the strings by mam strength, the 
tone improved wonderfullyand grew 
more brilliant every day. Now, as you 
heard it in my concert tonight, the tone 
is clear liquid, flute-like and wonderfully 
brilliant. You would simply not recognize 
it for the violin as I first bought it. 
Forcing the tone of a violin with heavy 
pressure is very injurious to the instru¬ 
ment, which injury may be more or less 
permanent. . 

“While the tone of the Cremona violins 
is incomparably the best of any violins i' - 
existence, the violin makers of today are 
producing some good instruments. This 
is true right here in America.” 

Memorizing 

Of studying a new composition and 
memorizing, Mr. Elman said: “When I 
study a new composition for the violin, I 
first look over the composition as a whole, 
that is the violin part and accompaniment 


taken together, without playing it. This 
gives the complete conception of the com¬ 
poser —the solo part with its accompani¬ 
ment. Many students simply play over 
the violin part, and give no attention to 
the accompaniment, which is a great mis¬ 
take. Very often I look over a new violin 
composition until I know it from memory 
before I play the violin part at all. In 
regard to memorizing there are different 
systems. Some musicians memorize with 
the eye, that is they profess to be able to 
see the notes of the composition, as if the)' 
were looking at the printed page. 1 have 
never tried to memorize in that manner. 

I simply look over or play over a composi¬ 
tion which I wish to memorize, a certain 
number of times, and then 1 find I know 
it. There are different kinds of memory 
as applied to remembering music, as you 
might call them, “brain" memory, “eye" 
memory, and “finger” memory. Every vio¬ 
linist, who does concert playing will tes¬ 
tify that at times when playiifg he will 
have momentary periods of abstraction 
when he is thinking of something besides 
his playing, when he is not consciously 
playing from memory, and when his 
fingers carry him through from sheer 
force of habit.” 

Technic 

Of technical studies. Mr. Elman said: 
“Of course, the violinist must do a great 
deal of purely technical study, which ts 
necessary for the mastery of the great 
works of the violin, but there is such a 
thing as overdoing the purely technical 
part of violin education. Some students 
make finger and bow exercises the prin¬ 
cipal end of their existence, and do not 
devote enough attention to the aesthetic 
side of their art. They should not forget 
that, after all, the principal object of vio¬ 
lin playing is to produce beautiful and 
appealing music, and that technic is oniva 
means to that end.” 

Beware of Intoxicants 

Asked for advice to students, the violin¬ 
ist said : “The violinist and violin student 
should beware of intoxicating liquors of 
all kinds and tobacco. I neither drink nor 
smoke, and abstain irom nerve stimulants 
of all kinds. Letting liquor and tobacco 
alone is good advice for a human being o 
any profession, but especially for a violin¬ 
ist, for the injury which these things do 
to the nervous system show quicker in the 
work of the vioiinist than anything that I 
know. Above all things, a clear brain 
and steady muscles are necessary 
good violin playing. Many violinists fin 
their ruin in intoxicants and lo,ac ^ 
which prevent clear thinking and a steady 
hand. 

“Another bit of advice to students 
would be that when they go to a conc V 
to hear a great artist, they ought to . 
to appreciate his conception of the couif*^ 
sition and the beauty of the work as 
whole, and not spend all their time try 10 * 
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| student of the violin toward 
I real melody playing. 

P Combining foundation technic with 
f the art of melody playing to be used as 
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i Price , $1.00 
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to find a few wrong notes or little tech¬ 
nical slips, which after all are mere 
details, and of no consequence. Some stu¬ 
dents miss all the beauty and educational 
advantages of a composition through 
keeping their ears strained for trifling 
mistakes. The test of the playing of an 
artist should be whether he has delivered 
the message of the composer or not.” 

Modem Compositions 

Of modern compositions he said : “Mod¬ 
ern composers have produced many meri¬ 
torious works for the violin. There are 
many short works, transcriptions of well- 
known pieces, and several concertos. I 
consider the Vogrich violin concerto a 
work of great beauty and have played it in 
public with great success. The public 
taste for high class violin playing is 
improving all the time. Even as late as 
ten or twelve years ago I could not possi¬ 
bly have pleased and satisfied an average 
American audience with programs of 
works as heavy as those I now find they 
demand and enjoy.” 

Wire Strings 

Coming to the subject of strings, Mr. 
Elman said: “The best strings for the 
soloist are those of Italian gut. Wire E 
strings, because they are less liable to 
break, and get out of tune under sweating 
fingers, have achieved considerable popu¬ 
larity. I do not like them] and would 
never use them under any circumstances. 
The principal objection I find to them is 
that you cannot make swells and cres¬ 
cendos on them as you can on the gut 
strings. It is also impossible to make the 
different shades of tone color on a wire 
string, which is so important to the solo 
violinist playing works requiring exalted 
expression. The harmonics are also lia¬ 


ble to be bad and false. I have known 
cases of where prominent violinists used 
a wire E string in public solo perform¬ 
ances. They might do for a violinist who 
is not particular about his shading when 
playing on the E string, but I could never 
get satisfactory results from them, and 
never use them. 

“The trouble with most violinists is that 
they do not change their Strings fre¬ 
quently enough. Strings soon become 
lifeless and toneless, and then new strings 
will make a wonderful improvement in 
the tone of the violin. When the wire 
becomes loose on the G string and begins 
to rattle, a full sonorous tone is impos¬ 
sible. The remedy is a new string. 

Violin Studies 

“The standard violin studies must be 
gone through—Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode 
and the rest as a matter of course. I 
think very highly of the Mazas' studies 
for the student, his Special Studies, Bril¬ 
liant Studies, Artist Studies, Progressive 
Studies, and his Violin-Duets, make splen¬ 
did food for the growing violinist. For 
some reason the Mazas’ studies are some¬ 
what neglected by many teachers, possibly 
because they do not know of their excel¬ 
lence. The Sevcik course of study for the 
violin has come into general vogue since 
my student days in Petrograd. There is 
much excellent material in Sevcik, but the 
student ihould only spend a portion and 
not his entire time in practising the purely 
technical exercises of any course or 
method, for the reason that he is apt to 
develop into a technical machine to the 
neglect of the emotional side of music. 
Practise much technic certaintly, but 
melodious etudes and pieces as well, to 
develop the musical and aesthetic side of 
one’s nature also.” 


The Solfeggio 

A young violin student, eighteen years 
of age, writes to the violin department, 
that he feels the need of ear training and 
interval conception, which he feels would 
enable him to advance very much faster 
in his violin studies. Our correspondent 
has placed his finger on the one spot 
where the average course of violin study 
is the most deficient. If the violin stu¬ 
dent knows how the exercise or piece he 
is studying should sound by simply look¬ 
ing over it, without his instrument, it is 
evident that his progress will be doubled 
or trebled when he comes to actually 
play it on his instrument. A large 
amount of the practice of violin students, 
especially in the earlier stages, is wasted 
because they play wrong intervals and 
false notes, or even play entire exercises 
in the wrong key without noticing it, be¬ 
cause they have not got sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the theory of music and ear train¬ 
ing to know the difference. A thorough 
course in solfeggio, or sight singing, 
would correct this difficulty, and enable 
them to advance two or three times as 
fast in violin playing with the same 
amount of practice. 

Sight Singing 

I well remember the help which I re¬ 
ceived in my violin studies, by the study 
of sight singing, in my boyhood as a 
student in the public schools of Cincin¬ 
nati. The course in solfeggio in these 
schools was remarkably thorough. Chil¬ 
dren of nine and ten years of age reached 
a point where they could sing two-part 
and three-part songs in the easier keys, 
with the greatest accuracy, at first sight. 
The instructor used the violin in teach¬ 
ing the classes and only used the instru¬ 
ment part of the time, to correct mistakes, 


for Violinists 

or to go over an especially difficult pas¬ 
sage. No piano or organ accompaniment 
was used. It was astonishing how expert 
the children became. I remember that one 
of the instructors used to hold up his left 
hand before the pupils, explaining to them 
that his five fingers represented the five 
lines of the staff and the spaces be¬ 
tween the fingers the spaces between 
the lines of the staff. Then, by holding 
the tips of the fingers of the right hand 
against the tips of the fingers of the left 
hand, or between the fingers, he would 
indicate the notes of a composition, ac¬ 
cordingly as they occupied positions on 
the lines efr spaces of the staff. The 
children in time got so that they could 
sing two-part songs at sight as the in¬ 
structor indicated the notes by these 
finger signs. By means of instruction of 
this kind the pupils grew sufficiently pro¬ 
ficient to know how a simple song should 
sound by reading through the song with¬ 
out hearing it played on an instrument, 
or sung. It can readily be seen what a 
wonderful advantage this knowledge 
proved to those of them who were study¬ 
ing an instrument. 

Reading at Sight 

.Violin pupils who attend schools where 
solfeggio is taught in this manner should 
pay the strictest attention to the instruc¬ 
tion, and it would be of the greatest ben¬ 
efit to those who do not, to take private 
lessons in sight singing or to join some 
good class for the study of the solfeggio. 
It is not necessary to have much of. a 
voice to gain the benefit of instruction of 
this kind. The benefit comes from the 
ear training and interval conception. Pub¬ 
lic school music teachers make the best 
instructors for those who wish to take 
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Student’s Popular Album 
for Violin and Piano 

Price, 50 cent. 

Particularly attractive plccos, suitable 
for players of the early and intermediate 
grades. It Is a bright and interesting 
volume throughout, containing material 
which will he found in no other collec¬ 
tions. Students of the violin will tlnd 
In this volume material for recreation, 
for Improvement In style and musician 
ship and for recital work. 

Operatic Selections for 
Violin and Piano 

By F. A. Franklin 

Price, 50 cent. 

Nothing has proven more Interesting 
to violinists than operatic selections for 
violin and piano. Mr. Franklin, recog¬ 
nizing the necessity of a superior hook 
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in the art of sight sin 
their lives to i 
The violin puj 
>r hum simple e 


would find it of i )■ 


arrange for a term of lessons in sight 
singing with some public school music 
instructor or vocal teacher. He would 
find that it would facilitate his progress 
on the violin in a really wonderful de- 
gree ' De Beriot on the Solfeggio 
The famous violinist, De Beriot, who 
was an experienced and successful vio¬ 


lin teacher as well, considered the sol¬ 
feggio of such importance that he devoted 
an entire chapter to it in his well known 
Method for the Violin. In this work he 
said: "The difficulties at the start of 
violin study would be greatly shortened 
if the student had followed a course of 
solfeggio. The reading of the music 
would not then so occupy his mind, and 
he could concentrate more attention di¬ 
rectly on the technic of his instrument, 
directing without effort the movements 
of bow and fingers. The knowledge of 
time and tune having been acquired, 
through the study of the solfeggio, and 


theory of 

arffiSoT- a ex¬ 
tent his regulator, he knows bet e^ how 
to work at the technical problems o 
violin playing. 

Advantages of the Solfeggio 
“Moreover, the practice of l * ie S ° 
gio, which strikes at once both the ears 
and eyes, from the habit of recognizing 
the notes, becomes doubly usefu , 
they come to be played upon the v.ohn, 
for when we hear that which we see, :an 
see that which , we hear, by memory, by 
the very act thus exercising itsell 1 



‘•We cannot t 
the pupil to charge Ins memory with these 
fundamental principles of the musical 
art They will always exert a beneficial 
influence on the future career of the 
artist, and will invest his performance 
with a true feeling for rhythm and per¬ 
fect intonation.” 


Answers to Violin Questions 


arP i S the rosin ausr is a pi ««u ger od the 

Yn?io°n ggjJSgS^ 

ifn iau P iringher ' 'tote«n TJ.Y lllnO Placed over .note 




You have no doubt just read Mr. Braine’s very helpful interview with Mischa 
Elman and will be glad to know that he has had an interview with Walter 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, on “Violin 
in an early issue of THE ETUDE. 
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CHILDREN’S SONGS AND 
GAMES 

By M. GREENWALD Price, 59 cent 

All the popular traditional children' 
songs and games arranged as piano pieces 
(words ad lib.). Each number is followed 
l>v a variation. Directions for the gam, 
are included. 

ENGELMANN FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Price, 75 cents 

All the best of Engelmann's, including 
arrangements of Melody of Love, Concert 
Polonaise, Over Hill and Dale, Parad" 
Review, In the Arena. This is one of th 
best drawingroom albums for four hand 
that it is possible to obtain. 

JUST WE TWO 

By GEORGE L. SPAULDING Price 50 cent 

These are very easy, first grade duets 
with words. They can be sung, or be usei 
only as piano pieces. They will prove : 
delight to the little ones as well as to th 
listeners. 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 

1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




How to Help a Child Appreciate Expression 


By R. J. Rosa 


Children rarely play with expression, 
and often, indeed, really have no idea of 
its meaning. Even such matter-of-fact 
directions as play soft — loud — diminish— 
go “in one ear and out the other.” 

Recently I happened upon an illustra¬ 
tion which has proved very helpful. Hav¬ 
ing two copies of a certain famous picture, 
one in print and one in colors, I ask which 


they think prettier. Naturally every child 
prefers the colored one. Then I tell him, 
see that your playing of the piece is not 
like the one that is not colored, and point 
out how the different colorings and shad¬ 
ings in the picture are like the various 
tone varieties in the piece, loud, soft, 
staccato, legato, etc. 

Very gratifying results have been ob¬ 
tained by this little device. 
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How Many Tried to Win 

How many of you sent something in to the first JUNIOR ETUDE Competition? Hold up your hands! Of course you want to know 
if you were one of the winners, and if .your “ things ” will be printed, but we are not going to tell you anyt ing a ou i uni nex mont . 

But now it is time to send your contributions to the May competition, and the subject for the story or essay t is mon is . usic in 
NatureThat is a good subject for spring, so get your pencils and paper right away, and do not forget to rea t e ru es o) t t 
competition carefully. ___ 

What Bettv Learned after the Symphony 

Part Two 

This month we have the Four Wood Wind Brothers: last month Betty learned all about the Brass Instruments 

What is it plays tunes, and sometimes it plays a “Who says I look like Oboe?” asked 
t of alto to the Oboe. Here comes Clarinet, as he came toward the others. 

like Oboe, though, even if we 


“Here comes • another one. 
it?” asked Betty. 


It was the night after the second sym¬ 
phony concert, and Betty was thinking 
about the wonderful music she had heard 
that day; and she closed her eyes and 
began to dream of the instruments again. 

Soon she heard a soft voice speak to 
her. It was the same voice that she heard 
before—the voice of the French Horn— 
and it said to her, “Oh, here you are. 

How did you like the concert this after- Betty to herself. 

Does it play 


“That is English Horn—no relation another. Do you know what it 
to French Horn at all,” explained Flute. Flute. 

rather queer looking," thought “No, I do not,” answered Betty. 

“That is Clarinet.” 

, too?” she asked. “It looks very much like Oboe, I think, 


“Very much indeed,” answered Betty, 
“and I heard you play a solo.” 

“Yes, and Flute played a solo, too; did 
you notice his?” 

“No, I do not know Flute—I only know 
the ‘brasses,' ” answered Betty. 

“But you shall meet the ‘Woodwinds’ 
tonight. Here comes Flute now,” and 
Flute joined them, and made a low bow. 


“I believe I have seen you before,” said 
Betty to Flute. “You are not very queer 
looking, are you?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Flute, “not at 
all; and I am a very important instru¬ 
ment, too. You see, I do so much ‘tune- 
work,’ and that is what I like. Some of 
the instruments never have a chance to 
play tunes at all.” 

“What are those little silver things on 
you?” asked Betty. 

“Those are my keys. That is how I 
am played, you know,” said Flute. 

“I see,” said the little girl, pretending 


i, not altogether. Sometimes said Betty. 


o be w 


“And did you know that I am one of 
the oldest instruments in the world? I 
can trace rrly ancestry back to ancient 
times.” said Flute proudly. 

“Can you, really? How interesting! 
Here comes another that looks very much 
like you,” said Betty. 


“That is Oboe. Do you think we look 
alike? We are played differently, though, 
and I can play higher, too,” added Flute. 


MUSIC THINGS 

A Study Poem for Little Folks to Learn by Heart 

A staff is made of five straight lines, 
With spaces in between. 

The signature that tells the key, 
Upon the staff is seen. 

A quarter note is just a dot, j 
Fastened to a stem. • 

A rest is just a crooked mark — x 1 
The’re several kinds of them. 

A bar is just a little line, 

But quite important, though. : 

A sharp is like a double cross, # 

A brace is like a bow. j 

A flat is something like a six, 

An accent mark is so, a 

A tie is just a little curve, — 

How many things you know! 



do look alike. I can play both higher 
and lower, and besides, my mouth-piece 
is quite different — it has a different kind 
asked of reed in it,” Clarinet explained. 

“What are 'reeds’?” asked Betty. “I 
never heard of them." 

“They are tiny little sticks in the mouth¬ 
piece. Flute has none — that is why Flute 
sounds so queer.” 

“Nonsense 1” sairl Flute. "You are the 
queer one, yourself.” 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed Betty. 
“What is that very long one over 
there?” 

"That is Bassoon.” 

“Oh,” she said, “is that Bas- 


“Certainly. What did you think 
it was?” asked Bassoon, as he 
joined the group. 

“Well, really I did 
not know,” she said, 
as she took a good 
look at the instru¬ 
ment. “What is that crooked pipe- | 
stem for?” she asked curiously. 

“To blow into, of course,” an¬ 
swered Bassoon. “You see. I am 1 
very much longer than these other ' 
instruments, and so my mouth¬ 
piece is halfway down, instead of 
at the end.” 

“Oh, I see,” answered Betty, 
trying to appear wise again. “And 
how do you sound?” she asked. 

“I sound very' deep and hollow. * 

Just try me.” 

And Betty put her lips to the 
mouth-piece and blew, and Bas¬ 
soon made such a loud noise that 
it woke her right up. “Oh, dear 
me. ’ she cried, “it is day-time 
again, and I must do some practicing be¬ 
fore school." 

And the next time she went to a sym¬ 
phony concert she enjoyed it—Oh. so 
much, for she knew all about the instru¬ 
ments. 


(Continued <m fact sly.) 
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NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers— 


April, 1918. 

Album of Descriptive Pieces for 
Album of Piano Pieces By Worn 


Special 

Offer 

Price 


Child’s Own Book, Wagner. 

Contemporary Organ Player. 

De Beriot’s Method for the Violin, 

Part 1 . 

Interpretation Studies, Bornschein. 

Lost, a Comet—Operetta, Geo. L. Spauld- 

Master Study in Music, Cooke. 

Mississippi Sketches for the Piano, 


Mozart Album . 

New Children’s Rhymes, M. Greenwald.. 
New Standard Collection for Violin and 

Piano . 

New Standard Four-Hand Collection... 
New Vox Organ!, Pipe Organ, Buck.... 

Orchestra Folio, Parts, each. 

Orchestra Folio, Piano Part. 

Peerless Method for the Mandolin. 

Pussy Willow and Other Nature Songs.. 

Spring, from the Seasons, Haydn. 

Volunteer Choir. Anthem Collection- 

Wohlfahrt, Op. 74, MelodlouB Studies 
for the Violin, 2 Books, each. 


25 

50 

30 

35 

25 

26 

25 

16 

26 


30 

15 

16 


Etude Prize Contest 

With the appearance of this issue of 
The Etude on April 1st, the Prize Con¬ 
test closes. The extension of time allowed 
a number of belated compositions to reach 
us, which otherwise would not have been 
included in the Contest. There have been 
many unavoidable delays in the mails. We 
wish to thank those who have contributed 
to this Contest, and we have been much 
pleased by the amount of interest shown. 
Every manuscript will be carefully con¬ 
sidered and a prompt decision will be 
rendered. We trust to be able to announce 
this decision in the May issue of The 


German Music 
Impossible to Procure 

At the present time it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to import any music from Germany, and 
there is considerable difficulty in procuring 
music even from France and England. 
Our patrons will please take note espe¬ 
cially regarding the German music, that 
if their orders are not filled, they may 
take it for granted that the supply is ex¬ 
hausted in this country, and cannot be re¬ 
plenished until the war is over. This in¬ 
cludes not only sheet music, but also cheap 
classical editions and all other works. 


Year Book for 
Music Teachers 

We have a little pocket year book, which 
we would be very glad indeed to send to 
any music teacher upon application. It is 
useful in a great many ways outside of 
keeping record of the pupils and the 
schedule of the lessons. It contains a 
very excellent dictionary. All proper 
names have their pronunciation attached, 
and the book gives the recent dates of 
composers. Possibly the most valuable 
part is the list it gives of teaching music 
from the easiest to the most difficult, be¬ 
sides extra pages under each grade for 
additional names. There is also a calendar, 
which goes with it. The little book will be 
found valuable to every practical teacher, 
and can be had for the asking. 


Music Teachers’ Needs 
Supplied by Mail 

There may be a post office here and 
there throughout the length and breadth 
of the land that is not entered on our lists 
as the address of one or more patrons of 
the Theo. Presser Co., but, without boast¬ 
ing, we can honestly claim that our 
reputation for taking care of the wants 
of music buyers has made the name of this 
concern known to nearly every postmaster 
in the United States, in Canada, and in 
many distant parts as well. The problem 
of distance and quick delivery has been 
overcome by promptness on our part, 
combined with an ever-improving mail 
and express service, the former in par¬ 
ticular contributing more and more every 
season to the convenience and profit of its 
patrons; these splendid facilities, however, 
would mean little for a mail order busi¬ 
ness if the merchandise offered were in¬ 
ferior or the house service were unsatis¬ 
factory to customers. 

It is the unvarying aim of the Theo. 
Presser Co., not only to fill and deliver 
orders promptly, but what is more essen¬ 
tial, to publish only the most desirable 
music teaching material and to carry an 
unexcelled general stock of all publications 
in music, both American and foreign. It 
takes a strong organization of intelligence 
and capital to originate, develop and 
maintain a business institution of this 
nature, but its largest measure of success 
is due to the appreciation and support 
received from the music-teaching and 
music-loving public. We write this in a 
spirit of gratitude for that support, and 
to assure our patrons, past, present or to 
come, that we shall always exert ourselves 
to deserve their confidence. 

To music buyers not already familiar 
with our way of doing business we extend 
a cordial invitation to make our acquaint¬ 
ance through a trial order for music, 
either on regular account or “On Sale." 
The ON SALE PLAN is one of the 
distinctive features of our business, and 
one designed to be of the greatest utility 
to teachers, singers and choristers. A fuil 
explanation of the plan will be sent on 
request—its details are also given in each 
of our principal catalogs, “The Hand¬ 
book of Piano Music," “The Singers’ 
Hand Book,” Hand Book of Violin. 
Music,” and others, any of which may be 
had for the asking. 

“Etude” Renewal Offer 
for April 

In order to induce Etude readers to 
renew their subscriptions during the month 
of April, whether their subscriptions have 
expired or not, and to send us the sub¬ 
scriptions of their friends, we make the 
following special offer good until April 
30th only: 

For any renewals or new subscriptions 
sent us at the full price of $1.50 ($1.75 in 
Canada) and 15 cents additional, making 
a total of $1.65 ($1.90 in Canada), we will 
send for each subscription the choice of 
any one of the following Standard Collec¬ 
tions of Music: 

Album of Favorite Pieces. H. Engel- 

Bach’s two and Three-Part Inventions. 

Beginners’ Book for the Pianoforte. 
Theo. Presser. 

Musical Picture Book. Octavia Hudson. 

Popular Home Collection. Forty-six 
piano pieces. 

Selected Studies. Czerny-Liebling. Four 
volumes. Any one volume. 

You and I. Four hands. Geo. L. 
Spaulding. 

Selected Classics for Violin and Piano. 
Nineteen pieces. 


Commencement Program 
Novelties 

This year we have made a careful list¬ 
ing of all compositions in stock suitable 
for commencement purposes, and can send 
an exceptionally varied selection. 

In the collection are eight unusually at¬ 
tractive little operettas and cantatas, bril¬ 
liant, tuneful compositions for girls and 
boys and for the older young people. 

Then there is a large number of choruses, 
of two, three, or four parts, and for the 
different voices. They are not difficult. 
Many of them have earned the praise of 
schools and teachers where they were used 
last season, while others are entirely new 
and are recommended for the first time. 

In the list are thirty-eight pianb pieces, 
all within the range of the pupils’ ability, 
for one or two pianos, and from four to 
twelve hands. A new patriotic song can 
also be included in your On Sale Com¬ 
mencement order. 

Explain your needs as’fully as possible 
to help us make just the right selection for 
you. 

Standard Works Being Used 
in Music Education 

The following works are the ones that 
are selling, the ones that are being sold 
over every counter and through every 
source of supply for musical educational 
purposes. 

We believe the knowledge that these 
works are being reprinted at this moment 
is of particular value to every teacher 
and music professional. 

Mathews Standard Graded Course of 
Studies is always on press. No other work 
in music education has ever obtained the 
popularity of this justly celebrated collec¬ 
tion of piano studies and pieces. Ten 
grades, ten volumes. Sheet music. $1.00 
per volume. 

Touch and Technic, by Dr. Wm. Mason, 
is on press. A monumental work of the 
greatest of American piano teachers and 
virtuosos. There is a volume devoted to 
Two Finger Exercises, one to Scales, one 
to Arpeggios and another to Octaves and 
Bravura playing. The retail price of each 
volume is $1.00. 

Several volumes of Root’s Technic aYld 
Art of Singing are being reprinted. Mr. 
Root was the late well-known vocal teacher 
of Chicago, son of George W. Root. This 
series of works advertised elsewhere in this 
issue forms a complete vocal course and is 
well worthy the consideration and investi¬ 
gation of every vocal teacher. 

Some of our small volumes and collec¬ 
tions for beginners, are in process of re¬ 
printing. We mention particularly: 

The First Progress. Ten tuneful piano 
pieces for the first and second terms. By 
Theodore Dutton. Price, 50 cents. 

Tone Stories. For boys and girls to play 
and sing. By Daniel Rowe. Price, 50 

Sight-Reading Album for the Pianoforte, 
Volume 1. Compiled by Chas. W. I.andon. 
A series of progressively arranged pieces 
by the best composers for the development 
of sight reading. Price, 50 cents. 

Among the miscellaneous works are the 
Indian Lecture, by Carlos Troyer, a very 
fine adjunct for an Indian music program; 
our $1.00 collection of piano music, entitled 
Sunday Piano Music, music of a quiet 
character, a large collection suitable for 
use at home or in the church for those 
using a piano rather than an organ; Fairy 
Shoemaker, a pastoral operetta in two 
scenes, by T. J. Hewitt. Price, 50 cents. 

Two of our works of musical litera¬ 
ture are well worthy of mention. One of 
the earlier works by Mr. Thos. Tapper, in 
fact, the second work published by this 
house, is entitled “Music Life and How to 
Succeed In It.” A series of very valuable 
chapters on prohlems confronting the 
music teacher and music student every 
day. Price, $1.50. 

“Imaginary Biographical Letters from 
Great Masters of Music to Young People,” 
written by Cox and Chapin. This is a 
series of valuable messages from the best- 
known composers of the past to the young 
people of the present. Price, $1.25. 
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Talking Machine 
Department 

We have opened a new department in 
connection with our business, for supply- 
ing talking machines and records and all 
accessories. We have rented an additional 
store at 1710 Chestnut Street, which runs 
back 145 feet, with a 22-foot front, giving 
us ample room for work in this depart¬ 
ment. We have studied the matter of re¬ 
producing music mechanically, with a view 
to ascertaining whether it is a detriment 
or a benefit to music, and our investiga¬ 
tions prove that it is a positive benefit to 
the musical profession and to musical edu¬ 
cation. Talking machines have been be¬ 
fore the public long enough to have demon¬ 
strated that they do not take the place of 
music produced by natural means. It has 
been proven, however, beyond a doubt that 
music rendered by these reproducing ma¬ 
chines has spread a love of music where 
music before was unknown. There has 
been a fear that mechanical instruments 
were going to take the place of real music. 
This will never occur. You cannot kill a 
thing by cultivating it and by disseminat¬ 
ing it. 

We will make a specialty of supplying 
records through the mails. We keep the 
entire catalog of Victor records constantly 
on hand and also instruments of all kinds 
and in quantities. If any of our patrons 
are interested in talking machines, we shall 
be very glad indeed to offer our services. 

We propose to recommend certain rec¬ 
ords from time to time which have been 
thoroughly tested by our musical critics. 
A little later we will publish a list which 
we know can be relied upon. We shall be 
very glad indeed to hear from any of our 
patrons who are interested in purchasing 
either instruments or records. 

American Indian Rhapsody 
for the Piano 
By Preston Ware Orem 

We are here announcing for the first 
time this striking novelty for piano solo. 
It is an American Indian Rhapsody, com¬ 
posed by Preston Ware Orem, on Themes 
recorded and suggested by Thurlow 
Lieurance. Mr. Lieurance is widely 
known through his successful arrange¬ 
ments of Indian songs. Mr. Lieurance ob¬ 
tained these songs directly from the 
Indians at first hand, and in the pursuit 
of his investigations jotted down many 
interesting aboriginal themes. At his sug¬ 
gestion Mr. Orem has taken a number of 
these Themes and Motives and woven them 
into a Rhapsody. This is a real Rhapsody 
worked out in artistic form. It is not 
merely a medley or potpourri. The 
Themes are all genuine Indian Themes, 
but they are developed and worked out 
along characteristic lines. This composi¬ 
tion is about the same grade of difficulty as 
the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 
It is just the right length and style to be 
used at an exhibition or commencement 
number by a good player. It will be widely 
used in recital and concert work, both by 
amateur and professional pianists. We 
would be pleased to send copies for exam¬ 
ination to any who may be interested. 

Although many Indian songs have been 
transcribed and * arranged, and a number 
of short instrumental pieces in character¬ 
istic vein have been produced from time 
to.time, this Rhapsody is the first large 
work to be published based exclusively 
upon authentic Indian musical material. 
The themes employed are striking and 
well-contrasted, representing varied emo¬ 
tions and activities. This work wiR also 
be scored for orchestra. 

Album of Descriptive Pieces 
for the Piano 

This new volume should appeal to those 
who are in search of novelties among piano 
collections. An album of descriptive 
pieces presents many attractive features, 
and in this new collection we have en¬ 
deavored to incorporate music of charac¬ 
teristic and picturesque nature, something 
out of the usual run of things. The 
pieces will be chiefly of intermediate diffi¬ 
culty, and each one will display some 
special point of merit, of descriptive order. 
Many fine examples of tone painting will 
be included. Standard and contemporary 
writers are represented. Our special in¬ 
troductory price in advance of publication 
will be 35* cents, postpaid. 
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Child’s Own Book of Great 
Musicians. New Wagner 
Volume 

A new volume of the Child’s Own Book 
of Great Musicians. Can these charming 
booklets he dignified with the name of 
“volume”? The child really makes his own 
book, and there is where the whole fascina¬ 
tion of the thing comes in. Mr. Thomas 
Tapper has written a very clear and inter¬ 
esting text in the child language (not baby 
jargon). The little one cuts pictures il¬ 
lustrating the book, out of a big sheet, 
pastes them in the book, binds the sheets 
with a needle and cord which we provide, 
and has a very pretty little souvenir of 
the master. The advance of publication 
price of this book is 10 cents. Other 
books already published in the series can 
be had for 15 cents each, or the entire set 
of ten for $1.00. 

Here are the composers who have al¬ 
ready appeared. Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven,Chopin and Wagner (new). The 
books have been greeted with the very 
greatest enthusiasm by teachers who have 
used them. 

Lost, a Comet—Operetta 
By Geo. L. Spaulding 

Those who are looking for a bright and 
tuneful operetta suitable for production 
by young people should avail themselves 
of the opportunity of securing Mr. Spauld¬ 
ing’s latest work. This is very easy of 
production, yet it cannot fail to delight 
both young and old. The text is amusing 
and attractive, and the music is particu¬ 
larly catching and full of go. There is a 
goodly assortment of -solos, duets, choruses, 
etc. All of Mr. Spaulding’s previous ef¬ 
forts in this line have been highly success¬ 
ful. Our special advance price for this 
new work will be 25 cents, postpaid. 

Album of Piano Pieces 
By Women Composers 

Not so many years ago compositions by 
women composers were scarce, but now¬ 
adays some exceedingly good work is done 
by them. In our new collection of pieces 
by women composers, some of the best 
contemporary writers will be represented. 
The volume will be a very attractive one, 
and unique of its kind. The pieces are 
largely of intermediate difficulty. Our 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication for this attractive volume will 
be 35 cents, postpaid. 

Interpretation Studies 
for the Junior Grade 
By Bornschein 

We take pleasure in bringing these new 
studies to the attention of teachers. They 
will serve as a pleasant relief from the 
necessary technical grind of the intermedi¬ 
ate grade, and at the same time they will 
tend to develop genuine musicianship from 
the interpretative side. The mechanical 
side, however, is not neglected. These 
studies will fit in very well indeed with 
any course. They are especially suitable 
to be used between grades three and four 
or directly in the fourth grade. Our 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 35 cents, postpaid. 

Master Study in Music 
By James Francis Cook 

Clubs, classes and self-help students have 
long desired a work that would serve to 
give in interesting detail certain facts 
about the lives of the masters that would 
contribute to a more intelligent under¬ 
standing of the best way to interpret their 
works. The ordinary musical history and 
the encyclopedia cannot supply this need 
completely. The new work. Master Study 
in Music, is excellently illustrated, sup¬ 
plied with specimen programs and other 
“human” details which make music study 
whether in groups or individually a real 
delight. The work has had lengthy and 
careful preparation, but is now so ad¬ 
vanced that the mechanical side of the 
publication can be taken up shortly. In 
the meantime Etude readers can order the 
work in advance at a special price of 60 
cents. 


Contemporary 
Organ Player 

We have a real bargain for organists in 
this work. The volumes will consist of 
original compositions for the organ by 
contemporary composers. The work was 
originally compiled by Dudley Buck and 
published under the name of “Vox Organi.” 
We came into possession of the volumes 
through the J. B. Millet Company, of Bos¬ 
ton, and they will be discontinued after 
the present edition is exhausted. We have 
a number of sheets that were received 
unbound, and we are binding them espe¬ 
cially for this work. They will be sold 
way below the cost of making them. The 
original price was $2.50 apiece, and we 
will dispose of what we have at only 40 
cents, ahd pay the postage on them. 
Organists can readily see what a bargain 
this is. We have only volumes two and 
three of the original work to be disposed 
of. The leading composers are represented, 
among them, Vol. II: Dudley Buck, Har¬ 
rison M. Wild, Oskar Wermann, of Dres¬ 
den, Germany; Homer N. Bartlett, C. -T. 
Frost, of London, England; F. N. Shack- 
ley, John Hyatt Brewer. Vol. Ill: Th. 
Salome, G. W. Chadwick, Herve D. Wil¬ 
kins, E. R. Kroeger, S B Whitney, Everett 
E. Truette, Otto Thomas, of Dresden, Ger¬ 
many; R. Huntington Woodman, G. M. 
Garrett, of Cambridge, England. There 
are twenty-five numbers in each volume. 
Remember the price, 40 cents, postpaid, 
and only a limited number to be dis¬ 
posed of. 

New Vox Organi 
for the Pipe Organ 
By Dudley Buck 

This new volume is now about ready, but 
the special offer will be continued during 
the current month. A very flattering in¬ 
terest has been shown in this volume, and 
we feel that none who have ordered it will 
be disappointed. It is just such a book 
as the organist will be glad to have for all¬ 
round work, something which he can pick 
up and use for voluntary playing, and find 
therein numbers suited to almost every 
possible requirement. Only the best of 
modern and contemporary composers are 
represented. The special introductory 
price in advance of publication is 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

De Beriot’s Standard Method 
for the Violin, Book I 

The fact that this book, first published in 
Paris in 1858, has been reprinted year 
after year in many editions both in Europe 
and America, is in itself a strong evidence 
of its permanent value. One reason for 
its deserved popularity is the fact that 
most of the exercises are really musical 
and agreeable to play, wthout being any 
the less good practice. Good teachers 
have found it best, however, to use a little 
additional material in the first and third 
positions, and for this purpose there is 
nothing so good as Wohlfahrt’s Melodious 
Studies, for the Violin, Op. 74, Books 1 
and 3 , described elsewhere in these columns. 

This present edition of DeBeriot is 
printed from new plates, and is most care¬ 
fully edited. We have endeavored to make 
it the best in existence. The advance of 
publication price is 35 cents. 

Wohlfahrt, Op. 74, Melodious 
Studies for the Violin 
Books I and II 

These studies are intended to form a 
needed supplement to all violin methods, 
the first hook being devoted to the first 
position, the second book to the third posi¬ 
tion and to shifting between the first and 
third. Many similar books of studies have 
been written, some of them of much excel¬ 
lence, but none have succeeded so well in 
combining the agreeable and melodious 
with elements necessary for profitable 
practice. The routine of various forms of 
bowing, rhythm and phrasing is thoroughly 
dealt with, and the various sharp and flat 
keys, as far as four sharps or flats, are all 
well represented. 

The advance of publication price is 15 
cents for each book, 25 cents for both 


Children’s Rhymes 
from A to Z 
By M. Greenwald 

This little collection shows ,'the 
wald at Ills very best. He 1S m elo- 

few writers that can make P leaM " g of 
dies within a small compass, 
these selections go very far beyond fi^t 
erade. They all contain words, so that t 
pieces may be either vocal or instrumen ^ 
but each number receives a little treat 
ment, which is entirely instrumental, lhe 
treatment is a little variation on the orig 
nal melody, but it is done with such grace 
that it will prove very acceptable to both 
teacher and pupil. We predict for the 
volume a permanent place in the reper 
toire of a great many teachers in tne 
future. Try at least one volume. Our 
special advance price is but 25 cents, post- 


Spring, from The Seasons 
By Haydn 

We are pleased to announce the con¬ 
tinuance on special offer of this most beau¬ 
tiful work. One hardly knows which to 
admire most, the music or the poem. This 
work will be ready for delivery this month, 
and nothing more appropriate could be 
taken up by choral societies for their an¬ 
nual spring concert than this great work of 
Haydn. There are fifty-five pages in the. 
work and it is replete with solos. The 
choruses are in the best vein of the greut 
composer. This work will most likely lie 
withdrawn from special offer next month. 
Our special price, postpaid, for this month 
is but 20 cents. 


PussyWillow and Other Songs 
By John B. Grant 

A very attractive little collection of Na¬ 
ture songs for the kiddies is going to be is¬ 
sued this month. To train their little minds 
to a love and understanding of music at an 
early date is a real duty, and this book is 
a splendid aid. The music is attractive 
and the verses are extremely pleasing, par¬ 
ticularly to the little folks who live in a 
realm of vivid imagination, where nature 
and living things have human qualities and 
where Mother Goose’s Rhymes are very 
real. The music in the verses lends color 
to the piece. For instance, the “Rumble, 
bumble, mumble, grumble” of the Bumble 
Bee; the bickering in “The Squirrel," the 
soothing swing of “Bye Baby Bunting,” the 
Rat-to-tat-tat in “The Woodpecker" will 
hold a child’s attention at an early stage 
in a remarkable manner. Our special ad¬ 
vance price will be 30 cents, postpaid. 

Mozart Album 
for the Pianoforte 

We are pleased to announce the con¬ 
tinuance of this most beautiful collection 
of Mozart’s piano music. The work will 
contain only those pieces of Mozart that 
are full of melodic inspiration At the 
present time there is a reawakening of 
Mozart’s music. This makes this volume 
very timely. Only the very best of this 
remarkable composer will be included in 
this volume, and none of the complete 
sonatas. Here and there will be a move¬ 
ment taken from some of the most popular 
sonatas, but the collection we consider one 
of the most valuable in our entire catalog. 
You will not be disappointed in procuring 
at least one copy of this beautiful collec¬ 
tion. Our special advance price is 35 
cents, postpaid. 


New Standard Collection 
for Violin and Piano 


rived at a point where he is able 
play pieces of moderate difficultv, wist 
to have a good stock of pieces'on ha! 
to play with piano accompaniment wh 
opportunity offers. It is not or 
very economical to buy them in bo 
form, but often saves the inexpe 
enced from much trouble and possil 
blunders in making his own selection T 
present collection includes pieces of ma 
diverse styles, to suit various tastes a 
various occasions. The volume is i 
tractively printed from special large nlat 
The advance of publication price is 
cents, postpaid. 
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New Orchestral Folio 

The growing demand for orchestra 
music in book form, a book for each player, 
has made it possible for us to carry out 
a long-contemplated plan to arrange and 
combine in this form a large number of 
the popular pieces in our catalog. The 
work of arranging and engraving these 
selections (none of which will be found 
in any other book) is now in hand and 
the collection is going to be one calculated 
to meet the wants of any large or small 
orchestra organization, amateur or pro¬ 
fessional. Almost any combination of in¬ 
struments which includes a first violin and 
piano may be used effectively, but the 
full instrumentation may also be had, as 
follows: 

Violins, viola, 'cello, bass, flutr, clari¬ 
nets, cornets, trombone, horns, oboe, 
bassoon, drums and piano (fifteen or¬ 
chestra instruments and piano.) 

The special price is only 15 cents for 
each orchestra book and 25 cents for the 
piano book. Orders will be booked for any 
number of parts. 

Peerless Method 
for the Mandolin 

The mandolin still holds its popularity 
among stringed instruments, and there are 
many demands for a satisfactory instnic- 
tion book. The Peerless Method is so plain 
and simple and so progressively arranged 
that it might even be used for self-in¬ 
struction. It contains everything neces¬ 
sary to the development of a satisfactory 
technic on this instrument. As the mate¬ 
rial used is all of attractive character, the 
study of this bonk and the practice of 
the various exercises will be a real pleas¬ 
ure, ruther than a dry or monotonous task. 
We recommend it to all who are contem¬ 
plating taking up this instrument. Our 
special price in advance of publication is 
80 cents, postpaid. 

The Volunteer Choir 

This volume, which has been on special 
offer for some months, will probably be 
withdrawn the coming month Those who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
for obtaining a copy at a low advance 
price may not delay much longer. This 
volume will contain sixty-four pages of 
anthems taken from our catalog, and only 
those numbers which have Ixwome popular 
and successful will be included. There 
will be a variety of anthems, and none 
very difficult. Tliev can lie sung by the 
average choir. There will lie some for all 
occasions and by the very best writers. 
We have had similar collections issued in 
the past, and all have proven a great suc¬ 
cess, but this one we expect to make the 
very best of all, and a little easier than 
any of those previously issued. Our 
special introductory price is but 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn April 1st 

The following works have appeared from 
press, and according to our usual custom 
the offers on them, at about the cost of 
paper and printing for introduction pur¬ 
poses. are herewith withdrawn. Advance 
orders are now being filled. 

The works are now on sale at regular 
professional rates and will be sent to any 
person on inspection. 

Short Preludes and Fugues for the 
Organ, By J. S. Bach. Price, 75 cents. 
This compilation, well known among the 
teachers and students of the pipe organ, 
has had careful and painstaking editing 
in addition to the original editing of both 
Bridge and Higgs. We feel sure that the 
modern ideas of fingering, phrasing and 
pedaling which have been used will be 
enthusiastically received. 

_ Album of Modern Sonatinas is a collec¬ 
tion of sonatinas by Haydn, Beethoven 
and Dussek, and includes more modern 
writers, such as Schmoll Lichner. Spindler, 
Handrock and many others. This is the 
kind of work which is alwavs popular for 
instructive purposes. Price! $1.00. 

Vocal Studies for Contralto. By Whelp- 
ton. Price, 75 cents. This is a work which 
will be worthy of investigation and use bv 
every voice teacher. Original and well 
selected. It gives excellent foundation 
work. An up-to-date contralto method. 
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Mississippi Sketches 
for the Piano 
By C. W. Kern 

This new collection by a popular writer 
is now about ready, but the special offer 
will be continued for one month longer. 
This is an excellent book of fourth grade 
characteristic pieces. In these numbers 
Mr. Kern has endeavored to picture the 
impressions gathered during a trip on the 
Mississippi and adjacent waters. The 
work is thoroughly American. They are 
melodious and playable and decidedly out 
of the ordinary. They will prove useful 
either for teaching or recital purposes. 
Our special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 

New Standard Four-Hand 
Collection 

A new four-hand collection is always 
welcome, and this is a particularly good 
one. It is printed from special large 
plates, and includes an attractive lot of 
miscellaneous pieces, chiefly of intermedi¬ 
ate difficulty, all playable, well bal¬ 
anced, and with interesting work for both 
players. Most of the pieces are either 
original four-hand numbers or have been 
specially arranged for the collection. The 
book is nearly ready, but the special offer 
will be continued during the current month. 
The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 25 cents, postpaid. 

Magazine Bargains 
for April 

The Etude offers its readers some very 
attractive combinations of The Etude and 
the other leading magazines at prices that 
will save them money. It is so much 
easier to send all your subscriptions for 
the magazines you read in to The Etude 
and let us forward them for you. Our 
twenty-four-page Magazine Guide for 1918 
will be sent free on request. 


We can list here only a few of these 
attractive club offers of The Etude and 


the other leading magazines; 

THE ETUDE . 

in.85 




THE ETUDE . 

1*2.10 



THE ETUDE . 

American Cookery 




THE ETUDE . 

\ *2.45 

) Save 30c 

THE ETUDE . 

Boys’ b ife . 

l *2.40 

j Save 60c 

THE ETUDE . 

1*2.50 



THE ETUDE 

Delineator ) To One. 

Everybody’s J Address. 

l*3.00 

JSave$l.50 

THE ETUDE . 

Collier’s Weekly (Reg. Price $2.50). 

1*3.25 

j Save 75c 


Thousands of our reader-friends have 
adopted the “Etude premium way” of get¬ 
ting things they want without the outlay 
of any money, simply by the expenditure 
of a little time and effort in obtaining 
Etude subscriptions. Our new illustrated 
Premium Catalog, which will be sent free 
on request, lists many of the premiums 
given. Below a few only are mentioned. 

For One Subscription. 

Picture Frames. Non-tarnishable Plati¬ 
noid, substantially built, backed with vel¬ 
vet; a handsome ornament. Six inches 
high and four and one-quarter inches wide. 

Gold-filled Shirtwaist Set. Consisting 
of three pins—a bar pin, two and one-half 
inches in length, and two small pins, each 
one inch. Attractive pattern. Gold filled; 
suitable for every-day use. 

Piano Players’ Repertoire of Popular 

Souvenirs of the Masters. Geo. L. 
Spaulding. 

Standard Brilliant Album. 


rrvrTW XT'rpTTTVr’ 'I O C 

Woman’s Home Companion- 

Everyweek. 

.* .* .* .* * j Save 65c 

THE ETUDE . 

Pictorial Review . 

To-day’s Housewife . 

McCall’s Magazine . 

::::: 1*3.50 

;;;;; jSaveji.oo 


THF. ETUDE . 1 *4, 00 

Christian H.-raltl . \ 

Woman’s Home Companion. ) Saveli.00 


THF. ETUDE . 1 *4 00 

Christian H.-raltl . \ 

Woman’s Home Companion. ) Saveli.00 


Valuable Premiums for 
“Etude” Subscriptions 

Premium workers who spend a little of 
their spare time in getting .subscriptions 
for The Etude are amply rewarded for 
their efforts. Many valuable and useful 
premiums are given—jewelry, silverware, 
music and musical supplies, articles for 
personal and household use are awarded 
for a number of subscriptions based on 
actual cost to us of the articles given. 


For Two Subscriptions. 

Gold-filled Chatelaine Pins for holding 
Watch or use as ordinary Waist Pin or 
Brooch. Guaranteed for ten years of con¬ 
tinuous wear. 

Fountain Pens. Especially suitable for 
ladies. Fourteen karat gold pen, with two 
gold bands. 

Pocketbook. Black seal grain morean 
lined pocketbook six inches long by three 
inches deep, with hand strap on back. 

Chaminade Album. 

Lighter Compositions for Piano. F. 
Chopin. 

Nocturnes. Chopin. 

For Three Subscriptions. 

A year’s subscription for The Etude. 

Trench Mirrors. Made of solid metal 
that cannot rust. Oblong or oval shape, 
five inches by three and one-quarter inches. 

The Surprise Racket. Has been greatly 
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improved and is the latest and most popu¬ 
lar shape. The frame is strongly made 
and attractively designed with stringing 
of high quality gut. Made in light and 
medium weights. 

Standard History of Music. J. F. Cooke. 
Choir and Chorus Conducting. F. W. 
Wodell. 


Special Notices 

^ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I WANTED AND FOR SALE I 

I Rate 10c per word 


SUCCESSFUL MUSIC TEACHER wants 
position in College or Conservatory. Can 
teach piano, theory, or foreign languages. 
A. M. J. Minnaert, Dauphin, Man., Can. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of piano¬ 
forte is looking for promising new location. 
A. M., care Etude. 

FOR SAUE. Robt. filler violin cost $100. 
Or will exchange for talking machine. A. D. 
Y„ care Etude. 


SUCCESSFUL. UP-TO-DATE TEACH¬ 
ER, piano and chorus, desires summer posi¬ 
tion where experienced instructor Is needed 
and expenses guaranteed. Correspondence 
invited. Address M. E. L., care Tub Etude. 

OLD ESTABLISHED MUSIC SCHOOL 
for Bale, finest Colorado location; $1,000 
required. Address J. E. II., care The Etude. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


p lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, I 


Man- 

spond- 

Y. 


New Sheet Music Publications 


Selected from the March Issues of Theo. 
INTERESTING AND MELODIOUS MATERIAL 
PIANO SOLO 


Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR TEACHING OR RECREATION 


ANTHONY, BERT R. 
15109 Dancing in the Dell 
GILLET, E. 

15157 Loin du Bal.......... 


15167 In My Canoe 

Barcarolle. 

MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 

15163 Brooklet, The. 

15164 May Morning 


15165 Valae Capric 


15175 Brave and Steadfast 


NORRIS, ALBERT LOCKE 


15150 i 

15151 Ruffs and Lao 


JOLLY JUVENILE TUNES 

HARACTERISTIC PIECES FOR TH 
PIANOFORTE 

GRADE TWO AND ONE-HALF 

WALTER ROLFE 


5015 A Little Seer 


5076 Hawaiian Dreams 
5013 Heart’a Delight 


5105 Illusion Waltz.30 

Introducing La Donna Mobile. 

5075 Little Hungarian The .30 


Ment 

5103 Merry Flatter. 


Flatterer -arid Hu- 

5073 Raymond March. 

^ Introducing Raymond Overture, 

5014 Rusaian Maid. 

introducing La Czarina. 

renade Celeatial. 

introducing Angel’s Serenade. 

5014 Sylvan Ripplea . 

Introducing Kammenoi Ostrow— 
Rubinstein, Ah, 1 Sighed to Rest 
Me—II Trovatore. 

15012 Toreador's March. 

Introducing Tempest of the 
Heart—n Trovatore, Toreador 
Song:—Carmen. 


WESTERN SKETC 

FIVE PIANOFORTE PIE 
GRADE FOUR 

SY 

W. D. ARMSTRON 

Cat. Nos. 

15132 in an Old Cathedral. 

15129 In Shadowland. 

HES 

CES 

G 

Price 

.$0.40 

.40 

15128 Song of the Mountaineer . 
15131 Teepee Dance. 

Characteristic, Americ^ 

*.3o 

ey are 
rful. 



YOUTHFUL IDYLS 


ADAM GEIBEL 

Learning the Minuet. 

Song of the Brooklet . 

Starry Eye.—Waltz 




ORGAN 

STULTS. R. M. 

I Meditation 

SCHULER, GEORGE S. 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. 
15095 Mazurka. 

Transcribed by R. Kerb 


WHEN ORDERING GIVE NUMBER ONLY AND MENTION PRESSER PUBLICATION 


Artistic 
Vocal Album. 

For the High Voice 

A Collection of Songs 

by 

Modern Composers 

Price, $1.00 

There are twenty-nine such 
popular and beautiful songs as 
The Bedouin Love Song, Elaine, 
Lilacs, So Blue Thine Eyes, etc., 
each a favorite. Here are songs 
which are now selling in sheet 
form for as high as sixty cents 
each. _ 

Artistic 
Vocal Album 

For the Low Voice 

A Collection of Songs 

by 

Modern Composers 

Price, $1.00 

This collection is especially 
adapted to the low voice and 
includes all of the most popular 
songs in the High Voice Collec¬ 
tion that can be adapted to the 
low voice. It is a splendid col- 
I lection in every way. 

1 Theo. Presser Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Preserve Your H ealth 


Always ready for 
emergency, the 
Life Preserver pre¬ 
vents loss of life to 
water-travelers. 


APRIL ms 



tfEANs 


relieve sore throat and pre¬ 
vent the serious after-effect 
of wet feet—destroy coughs 
before they become serious. 
Taste good—are good for 
the whole family —from 
the baby up. 


3 


■ ■ 





that Cough 


N 

THESE CORNER STONES 
Are Firmly Placed by the Use of 

LIDA HELEN THOMPSON’S 

m 

I Music Foundation Games | 

SB 

1 JL1 L)A HtLtIN 1 Muiwrsun 

I LOB ANGELES, CALIF. 

1 Southern California Music Company 

■ 


Teach Ragtime^ 

us your card and we will show you hov 


h ADULT beginners 


Bind Your Etudes in a 
“BIG BEN” BINDER 

The “Big Ben” is a new and much 
simpler binder for protecting your copies 
of The Etude. Opens perfectly flat on 
the piano. Binder holds a year’s issues, 
which can be readily inserted each month 
as received. No complicated parts. Back 
and front neatly lettered in gold. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.25 

Some readers prefer the binder 
which we formerly furnished, and 
which we still send for $1.00,postpaid 

THE ETUDE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morceaux Classiques 
for Violin and Piano 

Arranged by Henri Strauss 

Price, 50 cents 

A collection of ten pieces by the best 
composers of classical music. They are 
especially adapted for teaching purposes 
and for cultivating a taste for good music 
in the early study of the violin; being 
within range of the average violin player. 

Theo. Presser Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theater Pianist 

Many a talented young piano student 
feels a strong desire to enter the musical 
profession, but has, on the one hand, jus¬ 
tifiable doubt of his ability to make good 
as a concert pianist, and on the other 
hand, feels no attraction toward the life 
of a teacher. 

Twenty years ago the writer would 
have felt great reluctance in advising any 
young man to seek the career of a theater 
pianist, but conditions have changed for 
the better in many ways, largely owing to 
the activities of the Musicians’ Union, 
together with the growth in the public’s 
musical taste and the competition of 
theaters with each other, until at present 
the career is one by no means to be 
despised, when undertaken by one who is 
capable and well equipped. 

What are the Chief Requirements 

The would-be theater pianist must, 
above all things, be an infallible sight 
reader, not only of printed but of manu¬ 
script music. 

He must have a perfect sense of rhythm, 
and a knowledge of the traditional tem¬ 
pos of various dances and well-known 
melodies. 

He must be able to transpose (at least 
easy music) readily at sight, when 
required, and on occasion, to improvise 
an accompaniment either to a given mel¬ 
ody or from a given bass. 

He must have a knowledge of the vari¬ 
ous abbreviations used in manuscript 
music, and of the technical directions used 
in connection with dramatic music. 

He must be able to simplify at sight, 
a piano part too difficult for literally exact 
performance. 

He must have both alertness and steadi¬ 
ness of nerve, in order not to be con¬ 
fused or confounded at any unexpected 
occurrence on the stage. As the saying 
is: “The leader must never be afraid of 
his show.” 

He must have tact and knowledge in 
dealing with human nature, as embodied 
in (a) the other members of the orches¬ 
tra; (h) the actors or singers; (c) the 
* local manager. 

Much of the above was written under 
the supposition that the pianist is also 
leader, which is most frequently the case, 
but in many cases the first violinist is 
leader, and in large orchestras the leader 
conducts with a baton. It will be far bet¬ 
ter if the young pianist can serve at least 
a year or two under a good leader before 
he is called upon to undertake that respon¬ 
sibility himself, as he will acquire the 


and His Possibilities 

routine and avoid many dangerous 

Pleader, of course, draws a 
salary—commonly about equal 
dollar for each performance, but he pr 
vides the copies of music, e^ept a 

is carried by the show and this coun 
up to quite a sum in the course of each 
season. 

Remuneration 

Thanks to the activities of the Musi¬ 
cians’ Union, theater orchestra Payers * 
now paid a fair living salary. It vanes 
greatly in different cities, being naturally 
greatest in the metropolis, where the cos 
of living is highest. Remarkably able 
players, and especially able leaders, °f ten 
command a salary in excess of that stipu¬ 
lated by the rules of the union. 

The fact that most mornings are leisure 
time to the orchestra player, gives him 
opportunity to develop himself in any one 
of several ways, when he is ambitious. 

He may, if qualified by a good knowl¬ 
edge of harmony and instrumentation, 
make “arrangements for orchestra,’ which 
are constantly in demand from time to 
time, in the line of songs, cue music, 
music for vaudeville acts, etc. The pres¬ 
ent writer formerly did a good deal in 
this line, and used to count on its bring¬ 
ing him in about a dollar all hour for the 
time spent. 

Or, he may, if really talented as a com¬ 
poser, spend his mornings in original 
work in this line, and the fact of his living 
“cheek by jowl” with orchestral instru¬ 
ments and on terms of equal familiarity 
with the theater, will be an immense prac¬ 
tical advantage to him if his work is in 
an ope-atic or musical comedy line. 

The Life Has Attractions for Some 

Far be it from me to try to draw into 
this calling any who are not fitted for it 
by tastes and temperament as well as by 
talent. I only wish to encourage those 
who feel naturally drawn this way. But I 
cannot forbear narrating some curious 
facts hich have actually come under my 
observation (withholding names merely 
for personal reasons). I know personally 
two men, college graduates, and two other 
men, law school graduates, all of whom 
worked their own way through school or 
college by means of music, with the inten¬ 
tion of entering another profession, hut 
who became so enamored of the life that 
they could not bring, themselves to leave 
it when the tjme came. A cynical peison 
to whom I recounted this circumstance 
exclaimed: “But theater music isn't a pro¬ 
fession,- it’s an incurable disease.” I 
quote this, however, merely to register a 
most emphatic denial of the calumny. 


Thomas Carlyle on Sacred and Secular Music 

“David King of Judah, a soul inspired still to read a psalm of David, and catch 
by divine music and much other heroism, some echo of it through the dim old cen- 
was wont to pour himself in song; he, tunes; feehng far off in thy own heart, 
, ^ . , . ,. what it once was to other hearts made as 

with seer’s eye and heart, discerned the thine? Tq sing jt attempt nQt for is 

God-like amid the human; struck tones j mposs ;y e ; n this late time; only know 
that were an echo of the sphere-har- that ; t once was sung T h en go to the 
monies, and are still felt to J>e such, opera, and hear, with unspeakable reflec- 
Reader, art thou one of a thousand, able tions, what things men- now sing.” 


Arranging' and Correction of Mss. 

° A SPECIALTY 

A. W. BORST, Presser Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Composer of Cantatas. Sows, Pianoforte ant Church M utic 



SINGERS MUSICIANS LEADERS 
CAN YOU TRANSPOSE ?,’ 

2 Can you aS^ftute qi2cUy for a ^jhard” key? ^ to any other key? 

THE* MARVEL" TRANSPOSING "disc 

WITH EXPLANATORY BOOKLET 
Solves these and all other problems of transposition—Instantly. 

Recommended by singers, leaders, teachers and all kinds of musicians 
ASK YOUR DEALER _ ^ f _-_^ ^ PRICE SOc. 


snt direct, postpaid (first class postage 6c. ex) 

NEAL F. MEARS 
IN VENTOR—MANUFACTURER 
1020 North Clark St., Dept. A 


Price 56c. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Give Your Pupils 
a Pretty Present 

—Something attractive and 

characteristic in jewelry. 
— Something to make them 
remember your school. 

Gifts at Small Prices 


Ladies’ Collar or Cuff Pins 


it of three tentimi 



BREASTPINS 

Sterling silver,gold or silver fin 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 

1712 Chestnut St., Phila.,Pa. 



School of the Pianoforte 

By Theo. Presser 
Price 75 cents 

This elementary piano in¬ 
structor has had an unprece¬ 
dented success, being wel¬ 
comed by teachers everywhere 

as just the thing for the 
youngbeginner; the next thing 
to a kindergarten method. 

Send for a Copy for 
Examination 

Theo. Presser Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Junior Etude 

(i Continued from page 2/8.) 


Here is a game to play, and at the same, 
time you ivill learn the “relative minors .” 
You all know what “relative minor” 
•means, surely, and you can play this game 
without your teacher’s help. Try it. 

I. A Musical Game: To Teach 

Relative Minor 

By Laura Rountree Smith 

The children choose a Director, who 
stands in the centre of the circle they 
form. They all sing (tune, Lightly Row ). 
We will play, we will play, 

Naming keys you understand. 

Major keys, minor keys. 

Form a merry band; 

The minor is a third below 
Major key as you must know, 

Name the keys, if you please, 

In fair Music Land. 

The Director now names any major 
key and calls on any child to name the 
relative minor key. He must do so or 
change places with him. The song may 
be repeated any number of times and the 
game should be played in a lively manner. 

II. A Musical Game: Naming Keys in Sharps 

(To teach that they move in a circle 
of fifths.) 

The children choose a Music Master, 
who stands inside the circle they form, 
holding up a card with a staff containing 
no sharps, one sharp, two sharps, etc. 
As he holds up his card, the child called 
upon must name the key, and the next 
key: later he may name all the keys 
in sharps. 

The Music Master says: 

Tell me what key do you see, 

Name the next key rapidly. 

The child must answer correctly or go 
cut of the game. 

Another way to play this game, is to 
have the Music Master name any key in 
sharps and ask the children to give the 
other keys in the circle of fifths. The 
children may sing, and march in a circle, 
before called upon. The tune is Twinkle, 
Little Star. 

Round and round the circle go, 
Naming the fifth key you know, 

See the sharp and tell the name, 

Or you’ll be left out the game. 

Still another way to play the game is 
to have children volunteer to name the 
keys, and the first one to do so correctly, 
may become the Music Master the next 
time. 

III. A Musical Game: Naming Keys in Flats 

(To teach that they move in a circle 
of fourths.) 

The children choose, as before, a Music 
Master to stand inside the circle they 
form. They all sing (tune, Cornin’ Thro’ 
the Rye): 

We are going, we are going, 

Into Music Land, 

Little flats need introduction. 

As you understand. 

In a circle, lightly dancing, 

Every fourth one see, 

Now retreating, now advancing, 
Choosing you and me. 

Every fourth child in the circle, runs 
in, bows to the Music Master and returns 
to his place in the circle. 

The Music Master calls upon any one 
to name the keys in flats. He does so 
correctly or goes out of the game. 

The game may continue any length of 
time. 


IV. A Valentine Game 

(To teach kinds of notes and rests.) 

The children stand in a circle; one 
child is chosen to skip outside, the circle; 
she leaves a heart-shaped card behind any 
child, at the close of the song. 

This card- contains different kinds of 
notes on one side, different kinds of rests 
on the other.She must name the notes 
or rests correctly, according to the side 
of the card that is turned up when she 
picks it up. She must skip inside to do 
this, naming so all in the circle can see. 
If she does so correctly, she skips out- 


How many ways have you found for 
doing your “bit” for your country this 
terrible year? 

Sometimes it seems as though there is 
not very much for young people to do, 
and a great deal too much for the older 
people to do, does it not? 

But here is something that many of you 
can do for the soldiers in camp—at least 
all of you who have sound reproducing 
machines. Take one of your records (one 


side the - circle the next time, and drops 
the card by any child she chooses. 

If she fails she is out of the game. 
The song to be used with this game is 
sung to the tune of Yankee Doodle: 
Around and round the circle now, 
Some one is skipping lightly, 

So we will turn us round about, [ 
And bow to all politely. 

Chorus. 

See the pretty valentine, 

We give you fair warning. 

We will read the valentine 
On a winter morning. 


that you can spare) and send it to the 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., or the 
Knights of Columbus, at' any of the 
National Army camps. 

You must wrap it up very carefully 
with a board or something stiff, so that 
it will not get broken. 

The soldiers like to play records in 
their recreation time, and some one whom 
you know in camp might play the very 
record you send.^ 


An Easter Surprise 

Easter comes on the thirty-first of 
March this year, so why not learn a new 
Easter piece between now and then? 
There is plenty of time, and if you read 
the following paragraphs, I am sure you 
will want to have a surprise piece for 
Easter. __ 

Junior Etude Competition 
for April 

The Junior Etude will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best 
original stories or essays, answers to puz¬ 
zles, and kodak pictures on musical sub¬ 
jects. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Music in Nature,” and must contain 
not more than one hundred and fifty 
words. Write on one side of the paper 
only. 

Any boy or girl under fifteen years of 
age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender, and must be sent 
to the “Junior Etude Competition,” 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, before the 
first of May. 

The names of the winners and their 
contributions will be published in the June 
issue. 

The following are the two best com¬ 
positions sent to the Junior Etude this 
month. We can not give prizes for them, 
however, as they were not in the prize 
competition, but the results of the first 
prize competition will be announced next 
month. Will your name be there? 
“Hearing Good Music” 

When I hear the proper kind of music 
played it makes me feel that I am in the 
place that the tones represent. For in¬ 
stance, if I hear a piece played about a 
brook, I can just imagine it running along 
in the forest. Sometimes I feel that it 
is running over stones, for in some places 
the music is louder and then gradually 
softer. 

When I hear a dance played I can see 
the people dancing. When I hear good 
music it strikes my imagination. 

When I go to a concert and, hear good 
players I wonder when I will be able to 
play like them I 

When I hear common music, music that 
does not mean anything, I do not care to 
listen to it. It will not benefit me in any 
way, whereas, when I hear good music 
I remember the sound of it for a long 

When I practice I try to put the same 
effect into the things I play that the 
artists did when they composed them. 
Gussie Eisenstein (age thirteen). 
Philadelphia. 

“Hearing Good Music” 

When I play the violin I feel that I give 
out the right tone, because I hold my 
fingers in the right way. 

In January I went to a concert to hear 
one of the greatest violinists in the 
world. When I heard him I wished that 
I could play in a concert, too. When I 
hear music I enjoy myself, and watch the 
player from tip to toe. 

I am going to begin to work on my 
fingers so well that some day I will be¬ 
come like the great violinist. Every day 
I practice a half an hour, and have my 
lesson on Saturdays. I study ear-train¬ 
ing, too, and I always take my teacher’s 
advice. Aaron Krell (age ten). 

Philadelphia. 



Why not tell all your friends about the new Junior ETUDE. They’ll love the 
bright ideas, and pretty stories. Then there are lots of just the kind of 
pieces you like to play in the music section of THE ETUDE. Things are so 
much more interesting when you have friends to share and enjoy them with. 


Doing Our Bit 
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Everyweek .... 
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THE ETUDE . . . 
American Cookery . 

.l$ 2 25 

* 1 Save 75c 

THE ETUDE . . . 

• )$o25 

Today’s Housewife. 
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McCall’s .... 



The Best Magazines at the Lowest Prices 

THE ETUDE offers to its readers all the leading magazines in combina¬ 
tion with THE ETUDE at prices that offer a considerable saving from 
the regular rates. These magazines cannot be ordered from any trust¬ 
worthy publisher or agency at one penny less than prices quoted by us. 

When subscribing for your favorite magazines, take advantage of these 
bargain prices and send all your orders directly to THE ETUDE. 
A copy of our 1918 Magazine Guide which lists many attractive combi¬ 
nations will be sent free on request. Below we can quote only a few: 



THE ETUDE. 


THE ETUDE . . . 
Boys’ Life .... 

•i$2— 

THE ETUDE . . . 
McCall’s .... 

:|®2— 

People’s Home Journal . 

. j Save 55c 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Modern Priscilla 


THE ETUDE . . . 

. 1 $050 

Christian Herald . 

f fci— 

• J Save$1.00 


Christian Herald 



THE ETUDE . . . 

.7*950 

Pictorial Review . . 

( ^ — 

•J Save 50c 

THE ETUDE . . . 

• )$095 

Modern Priscilla . . 

. Z- 

McCall’s. 


THE ETUDE . . . 

•73000 

Delineator ) To one 

4*0— 

Everybody’s j Address 

•jsave$l.S0 



THE ETUDE . . . . 
Asia . 

)$300 

) Save 50c 

THE ETUDE. . . .) 
Collier’s Weekly . . / 

(Reg. Price $2.50) j 

$325 

THE ETUDE . . . . 
Woman’s Home Companion . 
Everyweek . 

1*335 

| Save 65c 

THE ETUDE. 

Pictorial Review . . . . 

Today’s Housewife . . . 

McCall’s Magazine . . . 

)$350 

(Save $1.00 

THE ETUDE .... 
Youth’s Companion . 
McCall’s . 

,$350 

r==^ITHE ETUDE . 


THE ETUDE. . 
Review of Reviews 


THE ETUDE. . 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 


THE ETUDE . 
American Boy 
Mother’s Magazine 


THE ETUDE. 
World’s Work 


THE ETUDE . 

Everyweek . . 

American . . 


SO 


$360 

Save 65c 

' $ 3? 

$085 


; $ 3 - 



Pictorial Review . . 

Woman’s Home Companion 


•7$4qO 


THE ETUDE . . . 
i American .... 

• 7*410 i 

Woman’s Home Companion 

. j Save 90c | 

THE ETUDE ..... 
Pictorial Review .... 

• 1 * 4*0 

Delineator 1 — , , , 

■ Everybody’s f To0neAddre,s 

* J Save $1.50 fl 



ADD TO ANY CLUB AT PRICES OPPOSITE 

Country Gentleman.$1.00 I Hearst’s .. .$1.50 

Cosmopolitan. 1.50 Ladies’Home Journal . 1.50 

Good Housekeeping. 1.50 | Saturday Evening Post . 1.50 


SEND ORDERS ONLY TO 

THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


USEFUL GIFTS FOR ETUDE READERS 

given to ETUDE readers as premiums in return for their efforts in 
securing Subscriptions. These gifts are listed in the new Premium 
Catalog a copy of which will be mailed free on request. Those 
illustrated b elow are but a few. ____ 

non-tarnishable platinoid picture frames 

THREE SIZES 

<==_,, No 1 for One yearly Subscription, and choice of 
S,ze sizes 2 and 3’for Two yearly Subscription. 

These frames are substantially built, made of 
the unsurpassed, non-tarnishable Platinoid, 
j backed with velvet and will prove a most worthy 
' ornament. Specify number in ordering. 

SIZES 

No. 1. Height 6 inches. Width 4% inches. 
No. 2. Height 6y£ inches. WidthS inches. 
No. 3. Height 8 inches. Width 6)4 inches. 

MANICURE BRUSH THE PEERLESS MANICURE SET 




Hands and nails easily cleaned 
with this conveniently shaped, 
fine horsehair brush. Not too 
stiff, it will never roughen the 
most delicate skin. Bristles 
“can’t come -out.” It can be 
washed in hot water or boiled. 

LEATHER GOODS 

Premium A—Black seal grain 
morean lined Pocketbook 6 inches 
long by 3 inches deep. Hand 
Strap on back. Two Subscriptions. 

Premium D—Beautiful goat¬ 
skin, silk lined bag, with purse 
and mirror to match. Six inches 
deep by same width. Very latest 
design. May be had in black or 
blue. Five Subscriptions. 

Premium B — Black crepe 
grain, morean lined Bag, 6 inches 
deep by 6 inches wide. Includes 
mirror and change purse. Four 
Subscriptions. 

Premium F— Child’s— A 
dainty little Child’s Bag of as¬ 
sorted silk, morean lined, with 
mirror to match. Two Subscrip¬ 
tions. 


Five Subscription* 

This rightfully named PEERLESS 
Set consists of Nail File, Scissors, Cuticle 
Knife, Nail Cleaner, Buffer and Button 
Hook, each handled with best quality 
imitation ivory; packed in satin lined 
roll. A real companion when traveling. 

GOLD-FILLED SHIRTWAIST SET 



Set for One Subscription 

One Subscription. Shirtwaist 
set of three pins—a bar pin, 2yi 
inches in length, and two small 
pins, each 1 inch. Attractive 
pattern. Gold filled; suitable 
for everyday use. 


SILVER 

THIMBLE 


Two Subscriptions 

Sterling silver; heavy and 
beautifully chased. Furnished 
in any size desired. 



SOLID GOLD LA VALLIERES 

Three Subscriptions Three Subscriptions 

Simple in design, but Diamond shape, with 
of more than usual amethyst and four 
beauty. One pearl pe a r ls and one large 
and large amethyst. , 

Size oi pendant, \% bar ° q " e pcarL P '- 
inches. dant measures 1 inch. 

Our Most Popular Premium 

m^;^ S ^ c r ions for The Etude at the fu >l price, 

iftb 75 in Canada) and earn your own subscription for one 
either new or renewal. y 


$1.50 

year, 


THE ETUDE 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Pub’s. 1712 Che8tmjt ^ p 
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chools and Colleges <* 



CANADA AND EASTERN 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisors of Music 
i BOTH SEXES ^ 


53 MAIN ST.,’ POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


CRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 

CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


GOETSCHIUS’ 
SYSTEM OF HARMONY 

E. KILENYIM.A. 

20 E. 90ih Street New York City 

Endorsed by Dr. Gobtschtos. Individual attention. 


INTERNATIONAL cational A agency 

MRS. BABCOCK 

fkFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
v leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


THE C0URTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 

Oldest and most practical system. Write for particulars of correspondence course. 

MRS. LILLIAN COURTR1GHT CARD_116 EDNA AVE., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PIANO CONSERVATORY 

T T) ( ^ T T MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 

1 I v V J I 1 j Direc,or 
“The School That Makes Players” 
Special Courses for Teachers 

11 WEST SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 

Write for Terms for Special Summer Course 


V 


PITTSBURGH 

MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Faculty of 20 specialists. Catalog o 
request. 4259 Fifth Ave.,Pittsburgh, Pa 


ZECKWER-HAHN 

PhiladelphiaMusical Academy 

1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

the Philadelphia Musical Academy. Modern 
ulty. For prospectus, address 

CHARLTON LEWIS MORPHY, Managing Director 


A Business Manual 
for Music Teachers 

By O. C. Bender Price, $1.00 

How to Increase the Teacher’s Business and Income 

The music teacher by virtue of inclination and environ¬ 
ment does not develop a keen business sense, and as a result 
may be lax in methods. Collections are delinquent, pupils 
are not approached in just the right manner, accounts are 
confused, letters are not well written and advertising is not 
effective. 

Many teachers recognize certain shortcomings and are 
looking for ways to remedy them. They will be particularly 
interested in Mr. Bender’s book and may find it worth more 
than its weight in gold. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART L“I, 

AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The opportunities of the Institute are intended only for students of natural ability 
with an earnest purpose to do serious work, and no others will be accepted, t or catalogue 
and full information address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York. 



The American Institute of Applied Music 

r\ (METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

212 West 59th Street New York City 

Complete courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
QaLamI Uonroiie.l nnH Historical branches 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


School Music, Theore 
32nd Season-October 1, 1917. 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. 


BURR0WES COURSE of music study 


Kindergarten and Primary—Correspondence or Personal Instruction 
KATHARINE 7 BURRO WES 


also descriptive hteratere s=m NEW YORK CITY, Or 

Dept. D. 246 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Normal Conservator 




COMBS CONSERVATORY 

PHILADELPHIA 

THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 

A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete 

A SCHOOL oF7NDI^DUAL C iNSTRUCTION 

(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Gilbert Rayno'.ds Combs, Plant 
Herman Sandby, Violence 


All branches. Normal Training Course * -—, 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Two Complete Pupils’ Symph< 
relations with University of Pennsylvania . 

The only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for IVomer 

A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Su< 

Illustrated Year Book Free 

GILBERT RAYN0LDS COMBS, Director 0ffice B s ro ^ u f‘ o c 


d^elsewhere^for*a complete muSuducad! 

hradieck. Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
A. Chestnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, 

Orchestras. Recipr 


tion, high 

Theory; 


« NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS f| 

_ Central Park West, cor. 95th St., New York City :: RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES-June 1st to September 1st 

Our Summer Courses for Teachers have become so widely known from one end of the country to the other, through the great practical 
value of the work given, that early reservations must be made as each summer we have more pupils than we can accommodate. 

Piano—Arthur Friedheim , the Great Virtuoso; I.iszt’s Greatest Pupil. Voice—Ralje Leech Sterner , Celebrated Vocal Teacher. Violin—Clarence 
DeVaux Royer , the Eminent Violinist. Harold A. Fix, S. Reid Spencer, Frank Howard Warner, Blanche Mabelle Kelley, Mme. C. Lopez. 

DORMITORIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PROPER CHAPERONAGE. OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. PUPILS MAY ENTER ANY DAY. TWO PUBLIC CONCERTS EVERY 
WEEK. TERMS, INCLUDING TUITION. BOARD. PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPLICATION. SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

s MEHLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing onr advertisers. 
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Schools and. Colleges 

CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA 

1 J SCHOOL OF 

/ MUSIC \ 


Louise Burton 

SOPRANO 






CHICAGO COLLEGE 
— OF MUSIC >-" e 

DipfomiisfDcgrws, Maiate^Recf- 
tnls. Concerts, etc. Free catalog. 

ESTHER HARRIS, President 
Dept. 23,1234 Kimball Hall 




Centralizing 
School of 
Music 

Gertrude Radle-Paradis 


Centralizing School of Acting 

William Owen, Director 

Departments: Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Expression. Send for Booklet. 


CLARE OSBORNE REE1 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

5 Weeks, June 25 to July 28 

Piano, TheoryVoice, Violin 
Public School Music Course 


^, e |^ht^Il^^^ e Ore’hes^L d 
ju rtiaM ist of the distinguished 


’ John Western 
Cyril Grahan 




AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 

/MUSIC 



Etude advertising is the open 
door .to musical opportunity 


e rri 1 WHO CAN QUALIFY FOR 

I riVSltC 1 eaCnerS Associate Faculty Membership 


ar CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
rea. E. H. SCOTT, Kil 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

KROEGER 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

E. R. KROEGER. Director 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

Musical Art Building 


Minneapolis School of Music, 

ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 

Director, Dept, of Musie Director, Dramatic Art 

60.62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LAKGE8T SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
60 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Request 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 

One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States 4525 O 


Low Rates for Beginners 
handsome Catalogue to the 
BROS. EPSTEIN 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

(Affiliated with the Western Coneervatory, Chicago) 

An institution devoted to Mth-class instruction in att branches of music. Send for catalog. 

STRONG FACULTY :: THOROUGH METHODS :: EXCELLENT BOARDING FACILITIES 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 

The University School of Music offers courses in Piano,Voice Violin, Organ, Th 

Students may attend the’expense's"' ArWhZ LOWEST* “ 

Tn it inn RT6 00 ner auarter of twelve weeks. Board with Lurnished Room, J5 j 9 to 351 per q 
Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice- 
g 45TH YEAR-STUDENTS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME. 


^Schools and Colleges 

MICHIGAN, OHI O ^ SOUTH.I.N 

Michigan State Normal College 

Conservatory of Music 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin 
and theory. . , 

Courses for training supervisors and 
teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate 
valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed 
five dollars per week. Tuition and fees 
exceptionally low. Write for catalog. 

Dir. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

BOX 9, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 



marl ©tto £>taps 

Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music 
London, England 

Concert Organist. Principal Organ 
Instructor, Cincinnati Conservatory of 

Music. Organist an - c ‘ 

Paul’s Cathedral, I 



•etation. « _ 

__i and educational p_ 

Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout the y— 

Branch Studios. 

comrnod; ' 



THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

“Strongest Faculty in the Middle ll est" 

Students May Fnler at Any Time ^Mtot^rfucitioo^CmpI’of 
For catalogue and full information addi ess 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Mgr. :: :: :: 1117-21 Woodward Ave. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

WARREN, OHIO 

THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 

Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


rORY of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 1867 



CLARA BAUR, Four 


Elocution — MUSIC—Languages 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Music Teachers realize that to-morrow 
will mean more and more competition. 
Higher standards, intense effort, efficient 
methods all making the necessity for con¬ 
stant alertness apparent to any sensible 
person engaged in the profession of music 
teaching. 


for Mus. Bac. Degree by mail. Pri 


paration by 
md July 


Shenandoah 

Collegiate Institute 

and School of Music 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 

Advantages Equal to Those Found An,.hare 
Fall Sessions Begin September 3rd. 1117. 



ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools 


Music Teacher’s Class Book 

A , Ut V e Pocket note-sized volume, bound in boards that takes the place 
of nine separate record and account books. 

areJ.n/ jf * of Pupils. 2 —Memo of time for lesson and 

.P "*' ■ 3 ~ A ' ed & er - d— -Sheet music account. 5—Teacher’s account 
'x—Rinfn,™c S o° U D eS ‘ • /, R ccord of daily earnings. 7—Memoranda. 
° forms. 9 Receipt forms. It is a wonderfully convenient record 

and saves many a dollar which might otherwise go unaccounted for. 

Price, s ° cents T/ieo. Presser Co., Philadelphia 
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The Pleasure in 
Studying 
Amid Beautiful 
Natural 
Surroundings. 

New Hampshire on the 
the Holderness Summer 
oi a{ Music for Girls. ...... , ■ 

tre,amid nature,andwhere 



lis, croquet, horseback riding, water sports 
long hikes which the place affords. 

Write to Mr. Allen H. Daugherty, the prraci 
for prospectus and further particulars regarding 
al term of ten-weeks to open this summe 
24th. 

ALLEN HENRY DAUGHERTY 


S TUDENTS who are planning courses 
this Summer are addressing inquiries to 
advertisers now so that they may leave am¬ 
ple time to go into all the details connected 
with the work. The announcement of every 
school that is anxious to hear from this large 
audience ought to appear in these pages. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

Annual Summer Classes for Teachers of Piano 

for the Study of Teaching Material 

MONTREAT, N. C. 

June 12-25 July 10-23 


Skidmore School of Arts 


Summer Session, July 1 to August 9 

Summer School of Music 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


THE STANDARD 
SUMMER NORMAL 

A complete and practical 
course for progressive 

= TEACHERS = 

HAHN MUSIC SCHOOL 

3919-S. Junius St, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Chicago Musical College 


THE LEADING AND LARGEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN AMERICA - 53d YEAR 

ANNOUNCES THE ENGAGEMENT OF “GUEST TEACHERS” 

HERBERT WITHERSPOON OSCAR SAENGER 

Noted Singer, Coach and Vocal WnrM-renowned^Teacher of Vo.ce 

SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 24th to AUGUST 3d. 


RUDOLPH REUTER ^ 
ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist and Teacher 


LEON SAMETINI 

World-famed Violm. 
FELIX BOROWSKI 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 

and Teacher Well-known Composer and Teacher of Theory 

Atone are a few of the well-known memten of the facultu teaching this Summer 
—, , j nr ; vat e lessons in Piano. Voice. Violin, Organ. Theory. Public School Music, School 

CJI Q t Opera Orchestrat Instruments, Expression, School of Acting. Normal Training for Teachers 
of Piano, Voice and Violin. Public Recitals. Unrivaled free Advantages. Dormitory accommoda¬ 
tions. Complete Summer announcement on request. Complete Catalog on request. 

CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager, 620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FELIX BOROWSKI. President Fa u Term Q pens Sept. 16. 1918 DR - F - Z1EGFELD, President Emerilu. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


DUNNING SYSTEM 

Has over 1000 Teachers—Classes Larger Every Year—Teachers Earning $2500, $3000 and $4000 
a Year with the Dunning Work Alone—Why is This ? 

Because its standard has never been equaled or such phenomenal results obtained 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS, New York City. Normal 
Classes, Portland, Oregon, June 18th; Chicago, August 1st. 

Mrs. Addy Yeargain Halt, Normal Classes, Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 17th. Address Musical Art 

Mrifoscar^Bi^by, Normal Class, Shreveport, La., Dec. 3d, 1917. Washington, D.C., July 
15th, 1918. Address Marshall, Texas. 

Mrs. Anna Craig Bates, Normal Class, San Antonio. Address 3303 Coke St., Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Normal Class, Jan. 7th, 1918. Address Bush Temple, Dallas, 


Miss Nettie Beth Davis, 
Miss Clara Sabin Winte. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Mrs. 


hitman University. Walla Walla, Wash, 
s, April 3d, 1918. Address Wichita College of Music 

>es, June 5th, 1918, Birmingham, Ala. Addresi 


t, Rochest 


■, N. Y. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Masor . 

20, 1918. Address SOU Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Alice Hawley Scothorn, Normal Class, Boston, June 3 
Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Mary E. Breckhisen, Normal Class, April 2d and June 
359 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Full informati 


t of Fore 




, April 20th; Denver, Colo., Jui 
, 1918. Address Hotel, Southlanc 
17th, 1918, Toledo, Ohio. Addre 
8 West 40th St., New York City 


Music Teachers realize that tomorrow will mean more and more competition. Higher 
standards, intense effort, efficient methods all making the necessity for constant alertness 
apparent to any sensible person engaged in the profession of music teaching. 


AMERICAN 
BAKER 


BARTEL^ 

beechwood; 


combs:: 


FABRI! 
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CALVIN B. CADY—Music Education 

Summer Normals devoted to the Preparation "ftf^r^ho ^all ^nder- 
ctnnrt the function of music in the education of the child in scnooi, in 
the home and in the community. Details will appear in the May issue. 

Calvin B. Cady = = 714 Davis Street, Portland, Ore. 


Professional Directory 

SCHOOLS SCHOOLS' 


BRYANT S 
CONVERSE COLLEGE” 


o: 426 Spring. Aveime^ ^ 


j CONSERVATORY 




ENSEN, uean, Jenmntown, 
h. (20 min. of Philadelphia) 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

n.v. rne R e eiL Director^ 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


HAWTHORNE '““msv 
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MODERN TECHNICAL 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 

By I. PHILIPP 

r Preparatory Complete The New Gradus | 

| School of Technic School of Technic ad Parnassum 


Price, ^1.00 

A splendid volume for usei 


Price, $1.50 


In Eight Books 

Price, $1.00 each | 

department of technic is consider- d: 


ding all forms of finger exer- e d by itself, all the studies bearing gj 

:s, scales, chordsand arpeggios, upon any particular technical f 

lble notes, octaves, trills, trem- point beingclassifiedtogether and 
, glissando and bravura. All arranged in logical and progressive 


5 through 8 al? k! 


It may be used freely in conjunc- t j on8 are supplied in order to fa- piano music has been ransacKed ^ 

tion with any system or method cilitate the proper study of the in order to select the best possible g 

of teaching. All preparatory ex- exercises. It willproveindispens- tbns'iachclaKification 'f- 

: gj^e^j’hfnll'/afrkeys!’^ ’ arC career/ 08 * 1 0 ” e is published as a separate Part, g; 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zaiikl Hhothers 
MUSIC PRINTERS and ENGRAVERS 

SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES 

COLUMBIA AVE. AND RANDOLPH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


when addressing our advertisers. 
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Makes the Children Love Their Music 

If your children Hate to practice, they are not getting the right start in 
Many a boy or girl who has fussed and fumed about practicing has gone to his task 
with a will when his teacher placed on the piano “Betty Waltz” (“Guckoo Song,” 
“Happy Childhood”) from the CENTURY EDITION printed with extra large not 
CENTURY EDITION includes pieces from the first to seventh grades an'd has been 
endorsed by leading teachers and n 
The choicest collection of classic and modern standard compositions for voice, piano, and 
violin for ten cents. Perfect phrasing; correct fingering; beautifully engraved and printed. 
Investigate CENTURY EDITION! You should get CENTURY EDITION music from 
your dealer. Please do so. He will be glad to give you a Catalog, FREE. If your 
dealer does not carry it, don’t take a substitute, but send your order and remittance to 
is with his name, and we will forward it at once and send you a Complete Catalog Free. 
A Few of the 2000 Century Selections 

Spring Song—Mendelssohn Hungarian ^Rhapsody The Last Hope—Gottsclialk Danemg^ Wavelets —Russell 
Tof Palms—Leybach S Lops and Flowers—Aldrich National Airs—Keiser m-sewska 

unmer Night’s Dream Martha, Fantasia—Dorn Orange Bit ~ 


In A— Drdla 

CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 246 West 40th St., NEW YORK CITY 



Every Musician Should 
Have This Book 


SOMETHING NEW-“A 
STUDY OF THE HAND” 

with which we include practical instructions in Physical 
Culture for the fingers, hand and arm—will proveof inesti¬ 
mable value to every musician and student of music. P“ 
means of text, charts and beautiful pictures from life, 
explains the complete anatomy of the hand and shoi 


Practical Finger Gymnastics 
Away From The Keys 


». master and student, has e 
thing over and o ’ 


cperienced the tired, 
' ** fingering. 


‘A Study Of The Hand” shows how this difficulty 
overcome and explains how anyone can accelerat 
technical development by a more intimate knowledge of the 
structure of the hand and by substituting our wonderful 
system of scientific finger gymnastics in place of laborious 
practice at the keys. 


Endorsed By Leading Musicians 


"A Study Of The Hand” has been endorsed by such leading authorities as E. R. Kroeger c 
the Kroeger School of Music, St. Louis, Maude Powell, the famous concert violinist, an 
Marie Von Unschuld. Severin Frank, Conductor of the Ne ~ * 

: My opinion is that your book ought to be in the han 


is Symphony Orchestra 


attached coupon, fi 
with $1.50 and this 


Send For This Book Today 


It’s the best investment you could make-it will Hive you i 
idea of the wonderful possibilities of your hands—it 
help you develop your technic in shorter time than 
” od. Don’t put this off. Tear off the 
j, fill it out. slip " ’ ’ 


_|_ _original 

and practical instructions in Physical Culture 
for the hands will be sent you by return mail . 
—post paid. ^ 

LAMANO SPECIALTY CO. ' 

60S CHEMICAL BLDG., * Na ” 
ST. LOUIS, MO. * Address. 


.’’AStudyOf The Hand’ 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 

THE STUDENT’S BOOK 

School of the Pianoforte 


By THEO. PRESSER 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Intended to follow THE BEGINNER’S BOOK or any other 
first instructor, this volume has met with a II 

bridges the gap between the instruction book and the graded course 
or the conventional series of studies and exercises. 

Send for a copy for examination 

THEO. PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Standard History of Music 

A First History for Students at All Ages 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 

F»rlee, SI.23 

omance of Mu.ic Told in the Met Fascinating Mann, 
Thoroughly Practical Text-Book 


40 STORY LESSONS 

Hundred, of >i 


250 PAGES 

ers have greatly e 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS 

need the Interest of their 
itrongly endorsed by such 
mil Sauer, laidor Philipp, 


pupils through this excellent w 
WadimfrdePachmann, Henry 

The 40 story lessons fit the 40 weeks of the school year. They demand no previous 
experience in teaching musical history. All foreign words self-pronounced. All tech¬ 
nical terms explained. 300 foremost masters discussed, including great present-day 
virtuosos, composers, teachers, as well as composers of lighter pieces (Godard, Sinding, 
Schutt, Chaminade, etc.). The work has 250 pages, 150 illustrations. Bound in 
red cloth, stamped with gold. 

The Most Popular of All Musical Hiatorlaa 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT OFFER 

TO 

Teachers and Music Students 

Sherwood’s Normal Piano Lessons 


These weekly lessons, examination papers and lectures on the Art of Teaching contain 
the fundamentals of a broad and solid musical education, and the principles of success¬ 
ful teaching. They contain the vital principles in touch, technique, melody, phrasing, 
rhythm, tone production, interpretation and expression. Physical exercises for devel¬ 
oping, strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and 
body are fully explained, illustrated and made clear by photographs, diagrams and 
drawings. 

U A P MHMY ^ knowledge of Harmony is absolutely essential to round out 
iinnmv/ll 1 your musical education. It adds wonderfully to vour equip¬ 
ment both as Teacher and Performer. Without it you limp along on the crutch of 
unpreparedness. We offer you a complete epurse of weekly Harmony Lessons at 
small cost, by Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker, famous Soloist and Conductor and pupil of 
Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Director and Teacher. 
Each lesson is an orderly step in advance, clear, thorough and correct; not the mere 
mechanical application of dry-as-dust” rules, but an interesting, practical method 
that grips your attention from the very beginning. A written examination on each 
d ''" lop • ym ” ,d fm ' y 

UNPRECEDENTED SPECIAL OFFER! 

lonL» e von Jr j Vrite Us 3 fr [ end *y letter about your musical ambitions—how 

wK vo,,r a v‘±^ music what particular course you are interested in, and 
Hn^rfn Ir wlt’ Harmony. Tell us your age, whether you teach, play. 

u S r;ouXr^f°s:rj 8t what >ou wouid feei ^^^11 

then send you 6 lessons selected from the course vou want These will not be 
wesend™oour*eTufar?v bu \j!' e * enuine . original lessons exactly such as 

Make your selection now and the 6 lessons will be sent you with fuU details of the 
Course. You will be under no obligation to us. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 

4061 SIEGEL-MYERS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


advertisers. 





T&e Child's M "J ic ‘ Imagination 

Mother Goose and Cinderella, Blue Beard and Little Boy 
] Blue, Animals, Birds, Flowers, Toys, and Fairyland in 
simple books of instruction and melodies for tiny fingers. 

Seven Valuable Books Sent for Inspection 





Pictures from Storyland 


By DAVID DICK SLATER 

Twelve simple piano pieces in 
simple keys with very attractive 
titles and a little verse by way of 
introduction to add an extra inter¬ 
est to the pieces. 

Price, 75 Cents 


You and I 


By GEORGE L. SPAULDING 


An album of simple 
duets with words ad 
libitum. Both Primo 
and §econdo parts are 
easy enough for the 
very young pupil of the 
piano, and the words 
are just the kind the 
children will like to 
sing. 

Price, 50 Cents 



Pleasant Pastimes for the 
Young Player 

By H. L. CRAMM 

This book was prepared to dev 


It is intendedthat the pup.l think out 

Price, 75 Cents 


Musical Playlets for Young Folks 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 

lust because children are born actors this little volume has a 

J r , _L-1J ' ... ’ 


Merry Rhymes for 

Childhood Times 


wonderful power to hold their interest. The Musical Playlets 
short sketches of some events in the early times of some of the 
great masters. The dialogue is so chaining and the action so 
interesting that the book is a real source of information even to 
the giown-up children whom we know as men and women. It is 
not necessary to use scenery or special costumes, nor is it neces¬ 
sary to act the little plays at all. The children will be suffi¬ 
ciently fascinated in hearing them read, or in reading them as 
dialogues. The book suggests the novel method of interesting a 
child in the musical compositions of great masters through a 
sympathetic interest in the dramatic narration of certain early 
events in the composer’s life. 

Price, 50 Cents 


By L. A. BUGBEE-DAVIS 

This book is a collec¬ 
tion of easy pieces for 



voice and piano in the 
simple style that holds 
the child’s attention. 
Such titles as The 
Cuckoo Clock, The Fai¬ 
ry’s Song, Snowflakes, 


Price, 50 Cents 


The Story of John Sebastian Bach The Child’s Own 
Book of Great 


Musicians 


THOMAS TAPPER 



OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Open to ETUDE Subscribers only. Those ETUDE subscribers who 
wish the set and who request it before April 30th may receive for inspec- 
tion one each of the seven books described here. The books will be sent 


r “On Sale* 

Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Each little book with its pictures for pasting 
costs 15 cents. There is one book for each of 
the following composers: Bach, Chopin, Han¬ 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Schumann. The books are 
printed in large type and are fascii 
the child. Only one copy 
wise specially requested. 




Tunes and Rhymes for the Playroom 

By GEO. L. SPAULDING 

Fourteen simple little pieces for the voice and 
piano, with strongly descriptive words and 
music. The child imitates the buzzing bumble 
bee, the bell, the gobbler, etc. Then we have 
other pieces in which the piano imitates familiar 
sounds. In one piece there are the drums and 
the bugle call; in another, the fifes and drums. 
Price, 50 Cents 
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The Trained Housemaid Knows 

and uses only O-Cedar Polish on pianos 
and furniture. The most particular employer 
is delighted with “the O-Cedar Result” 

—a hard, dry, brilliant lustre, unmarred by any ^ 
soil or blemish. 

“Cleans as It Polishes” For Floors and Staircases Use the 

At All Dealers - O-Cedar Polish Mop, Battleship Model 

25c to $8.00 Now £1.00. (SI.SO in Canada.) 

Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London 



















